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tHhuae Irrigation Dam. 

A quarter of a century ago the home of 
the buffalo, and later a cattle and sheep 
pasture, with an occasional ranch house, 
the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming is now the 
scene of a great activity incident to the 
building of one of the largest of the govern- 
ment irrigation works. Some years ago 
Colonel Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, 
made a survey of the Shoshone canyon and 
in connection with General Miles projected 
a company to construct a dam and irrigate 
some sixty thousand acres. The necessary 
capital, however, was not forthcoming and 
when the national irrigation law was 
passed, the government took up the propo- 
sition anda large party of engineers has 
since been employed on the preliminaries of 
a great work of desert reclamation. 

The Shoshoneriver dashes down a narrow 
canyon, with jagged and perpendicular 
walls, and at its narrowest point the Gov- 
trnment has commenced the construction 
of the highest dam ever built. It will 
cement together the two canyon walls for 
240 feet above the stream bed and its foun- 
dation will go below the water line eighty- 
eight feet additional, down to the solid bed 
rock. The stream, where it passes between 
these granite canyon walls, is but sixty-five 
feet wide and the-daem will form) a great 
lake of five thousand acres, with a water- 
shed of 1250 square miles, and storing 
enough water to irrigate 150,000 acres 
through seven miles of fourteen-foot tun- 
nels bored in the solid rock. 

NO CHANCE FOR LAND GRABBING. 

This will cost about $25 an acre to be 
paid back to the Government by the settlers 
under the business-like provisions of the 
irrigation law. The land itself is free 
under the homestead act, and has been re- 
served by Secretary Hitchcock from entry 
under the Desert and other land laws not 
requiring actual residence and home-build- 
ing. 

Few such picturesque and wildly beauti- 
ful scenes can be found as this Shoshone 
canyon. The river is a succession of foam- 
ing, rushing rapids, the water coursing 
along in a deep green flood and then boiling 
over great rocks and boulders in a white 
surge. Only fora few hours each day can 
the sun find its way to the bottom of this 
deeply cut gorge, the mountain sides tower- 
ing into the clouds two and three thousand 
feet. From above the dam site as one looks 
down at the engineers working on the foun- 
dations, directly underneath, they appear 
like mimie men. 

GREAT FORCES OF NATURE. 

This Shoshone canyon and its surround- 
ing mountains are one of nature’s great 
handiworks. All has been cut out by the 
silver stream, rushing in its bed below. 
For countless ages it has eaten its way 
through granite and limestone, wearing, 
wearing, wearing away. For centuries and 
ages it has flowed, ceaselessly and likewise 
uselessly on its way to join the flood of the 
Missouri; now it is to be harnessed and 
made to produce for man. A thousand 
farmers will make prosperous homes for 
themselves and families and raise an an- 
— product of a couple or three million 
dollars, 

[1 the canyon proper the great forces of 
nature have wrought wonderfully. Enor- 
mous granite boulders have detached them- 
selves from the mountains and rolled down 
thousands of feet, crashing their hundreds 
and thousands of tons into the rocky gorge. 
lero the river continually plays upon them, 
searching out the seams and splitting them 
Up or wearing them away ‘and polishing 
then, smooth. 

‘HE ROCK PILE OF THE WORLD. 

li che canyon’s middle, below the dam 
‘he jungle of rocks in the narrow river 
i «ppears as though a thousand blasts of 
‘ powder had rent the mountain sides 
‘umbled every rugged projection into 

pths below. The imperishable gran- 
ray, pink and vari-colored, oldest of 
<eological formations, made by the 
(ng of various substances when the 
was a molten mass; the later lime- 
3 and black voleanic rocks, conglomer- 
s also melted by great heat, the hard red 
Uisione and its white and brown con- 
raries, formed from the grindings of 
' rocks subjected to enormous pressure, 
and ‘astly the geyserites and sulphur rocks, 
tt and honeyeombed, the result of cease-} 
less -poutings of steam and hot water froa’ 
‘he -arth’s bowels—all are found in -wen- 
Tul profusion, — — 
elow the canyon where the river runs 
No’e peacefully, all these formations are 
presented in the huge beds of cobble 
'-s and smaller boulders over which the 
‘+r plays. The eobble stones were them- 
‘+s once jagged rocks, detached by wind, 
‘er, frost and sun from their mountain 


“ 


bases and rolled and ground by river force 


until all their sharp corners have been worn 
and polished away. 


A GIANT FIRE CRACKER, 


Watching the government engineers cut- 
ting a road along the side of the canyon for 
the transportation of supplies to build the 
dam—sixty thousand barrels of cement 
alone will be needed—I observed the ex- 
plosion of a big charge of dynamite, which 
burst with a roar, echoing up and down 
the canyon with deafening reverberations. 
Immediately an oblong granite rock of 
some 150 tons weight was torn from its 
base and hurled down into the river 
a hundred feet below. Shatters of rock 
flew in all directions and a great splash of 
water rose like a geyser out of the black 
depths of the canyon into the sunlight ina 
majestic white spray. Yet this huge block 
of granite was but a baby addition to the 
family of boulders which had been detached 
by the more giant forces of nature and 
thrown into the riverbed. A few hours 
before, I had crawled directly under this 
rock in my canyon “exploration.” Re- 
turning I was tain to accept the assistance 
of one of the road builders in getting across 
this place, looking down the while into the 
river boiling below among the rocks. 

“If you slip, you can get out out a quar- 
ter of a mile down stream,’”’ remarked one 
of the dynamiters cheerfully, as 1 passed 
my camera over and was inehing across this 
slippery six feet, clinging to the cinyon 
sides. 

Theengineering credit for this great pro- 
ject, with its great dam,enormous spillways, 
its mountain road building and its whiles of 
canals and huge tunnels bored through the 
solid rock,is due to Jeremiah Ahern, a Gov- 
ernment district engineer, who, almost cut 
off from the outside word, has taken up his 
residence for several years in this wild can- 
yon, once a fastness of the Shoshone In- 
dians. 

NATIONAL IRRIGATION. 

What does all this great irrigation work 
of the Government throughout the West 
signify? Simply that the nation has wisely 
decided to usethe money derived from the 
sale of Western public lands to make its 
desert soil of value and furnish many home- 
building opportunities. It means that many 
men will find employment in the construc- 
tion of dams and canals in every Western 
‘community, and that finally as the works 
are completed, one by one, new farm homes 
will be established, adding tothe nation’s 
wealth and balancing our population now 
inclined cityward. 

For a thousand years longer this splen- 
did dam site would likely stand idle before 
private capital would develop it to its mag- 
nificent full capacity, for the difficulties in 
the way of the engineers are many aud un- 
known; but the Government will meet all 
obstacles and overcome them and finally 
turn over to a thousand farmers a perfect 
job of engineering, comparable to the great 
works of the Peruvian incas, the Egyptian 
Rameses or tke Hritish engineers of India— 
an enduring monument for all time to the 
wisdom of the present generation of Ameri- 
cans. Guy -ELLioTT MITCHELL. 
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Guernsey Club Visits Langwater Farms. 


The Guernsey breedersare certainly proud 
of their favorite cattle. They lose no op- 
portuuity to praise their good qualities and 
they point to records which are surely glory 
enough for any breed. 

Saia one prominent breeder in a joking 
way: “Few would claim connection with a 
family of cattle, but { do and am proud of 
it.’ This gentleman bred and established 
one of the best known strains. The hand- 
some Guernseys might on the other hand 
well be proud of their owners many of 
whom bear old and honored names and oo- 
cupy positions of social prominence. The 
Guernsey seems to be a favorite with 
owners of large estates and so called 
“ gentlemen farmers.”’ Her beauty, docility 
and dairy excellence commend her to this 
class of stock keepers while the compara- 
tive scarcity of the breed renders the pos- 
session of a fine herd quitea distinction in 
its way. 

Tne Guernsey Club of Boston had fall 
opportunity to appreciate these points while 
enjoying the hospitality of F. Lothrop 
Ames at Langwater Farms, in NorthEaston, 
Mass., Aug. 17. * 

The visitors included representative 
breeders from all parts of New England, 
New Jersey, New York State and Pennsyl- 


. The forenoon was pd in in- 
speoting the estate, much of neg peor: 
sbores 


t in ornamental fashion along the 
ofthe long, narrow lake which suggests the 
name of the farm. The estate is one of the 


| oldest of its class in New England and has 


been improved by successive generations 
until it has become one of the most attrac 
tive in this part of the country. At hoon & 
banquet was served in a pavilion in the 
grove. Thenthe guests took seats in the 
informal meeting on sab- 





conformatian should be such as shows 
vitality and strong digestive powers. 
DISCUSSING THE GUERNSEY TYPE. 

President Codman of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club asked for informa- 
tion as to the precise meaning of the in- 
curving thigh mentioned in the score, 
bringing out some little difference of opin- 
fon on this matter. It was concluded that 
the curve referred tothe line at the rear of 
the thigh, and the curving line at the front 
of the thigh they termed ‘‘ high cut flank.” 
The idea was that the curving away of the 
thigh and flank allowed more room for 
udder development. 

Prof. H. Hayward, instructor of the 
Mt. Hermon school, expressed the opinion 
that the experiment station should make 
the study of the definite milk points so that 
it could be shown by actual tests how much 
foundation there was for the popular idea 
that various general indications were a 
guideto quantity ard quality of the milk 
flow, such indications as the color of skin 
and horns, size of bones and tail, conforma- 
tion of head, etc. 

Dr. C. M. Seltzer, a well-known Pennsyl- 
vania breeder, spoke briefly. Prof. E. B. 
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Chiltonville, Mass.; Artur Brace, East 
.N. H.; R. H. Briggs, Brattle- 
M.H. Wakefield, Forge Farm, 







D. Abbott, Andover, Mass, ; 
G. H. Dodge, Millburn, Mass.; F. 0. Mel- 
vin, Bradford, N. H.; Ji 
dover, Mass.; R. F. wker, 
Mass.; A. H. Parker, Weatboro, Mass. * 


Seeding Down Grass Lend. 

It I wished to plow and reseed a field of 
intervale grass land this fall, I would not 
apply any chemical fertilizer before the 
plowing. Have it well turned over and 
work it thoroughly with the cut-away har- 
row after the method that has been de- 
scribed several times in this and other 
papers by your correspondent, Mr. George 
M. Clark of Connecticut. Having the soil 
thoroughly pulverized I would then sow on 
the chemicals and harrow them in, going at 
least twice over the field, lengthwise and 
crosswise, before putting on the seed. 

I have had no experience with the basic 
slag or with the fine ground Florida or 
Carolina: phosphatic rock, but know both 











A CHAMPION CHEVIOT... 


The Cheviot ram Victor 2532, by Mike Johnstone (312), at four years, 
Photogrepbe$ 1 Secretary F.D. Coburn of the 


his breed at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 
Haneas State Board of. Agriculture. ~ 








Grand ehampion ram of 
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Voorhees, director of the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, thought more inbreeding 
should be practiced to fix desirable types of 
the breed. One noted family had been es- 
tablisi.ed in that way by E.T. Gill of New 
Jersey. Mr. Gill, who was present, spoke 
briefly, asserting in a half serious way 
that his chief claim to fame was bis connec- 
tion with a family of cattle and that he was 
proud of the relationship. 
TWO FAMOUS COWS. 

Hayes Rosie and vrincess Rhea were 
brought successively before the company 
and it was agreed that they were of about 
equal merit but of different types, Princess 
Rhea beinga larger-boned cow and a larger 
udder, giving a slightly larger quantity of 
milk but of a less degree of richness. 
Among the cattle was a promising two-year- 
old which gave last year 582 pounds of but- 
ter fat. Princess Rhea’s record, as is well 
known, is the world’s record for the breed, 
of 14,600 pounds of milk. Hayes Rosie 
yielded 1175 pounds of butter fat in a year 
and is the champion as a mature cow. These 
two animals are probably the best known 
Guernseys in the country. The Ames herd 
includes about a dozen mature animals and 
seven or eight calves under a year old. 
These calves are mostly from the most 
famous members of the herd and likely to 
be heard from later. Mr. Ames, who evi- 
dently takes a lively interest in his famous 
herd, was able to give from memory any 
desired particulars of the herd ancestry 
and the individual records. Even the em- 
ployees of the farm appear fond of the 
beautiful animals of which they have 


charge. 

A nearly complete list of members present 
and guests, includes: James M. Codman, 
Brookline, Mass., president American 
Guernsey Cattle Club; William H. Cald- 
well, Peterboro, N. H., secretary and treas- 

Guernsey 


Cattle Club; E. | potash 


ury, American 
T. Gill, Haddonfield, N. J.; Dr. C. M. Selt- 
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to be very slow.in their action, though they 
do dissolve and become available to some 
extent in soil that is very rich in nitrogen- 
ous vegetable matter, say land that has had 
large amounts of stable manure put on it, 
or where crops of clover or cow peas have 
been plowed in. I judge the land referred 
to does not answer this description. The 
ground bone is a little more active, as it 
would probably have, if pure, from 24 to 33 
per cent. of nitrogen. 

I would prefer using a good acid phos- 
phate running about thirteen per cent. of 
phosphoric acid of which at least ten per 
cent. would be available or soluble in 
water. For the nitrogen I would use a dry 
ground fish whi h shoud be guaranteed at 
least eight per cent. of nitrogen and seven 
to eight per cent. phosphoric acid. There 
are some grades very dry which will run 
even higher than that, or a damper article 
would go lower and cost less perton. If it 
is to be mixed by shovels on the barn floor, 
the dryer the material is the more thor- 
oughly it will mix and the more evenly it 
will spread. 

For the potash use the muriate of potash, 
which should be at least fifty per cent. of 
actual potash, or guaranteed eighty per 
cent. of muriate. The cheaper potash 
salts make more handling, and are really 
not as cheap for the actual potash con- 
tained. 

As to proportions for mixing and the 


per cent. of nitrogen, and nearly 
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land might be 


As regards the use of lime on the soil I 
think the phosphate and fish would have as 


could be easily tested by sowing some 
sum or land plaster on a 
before sowing the seed or in 
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| green cabbage worm is pyrethrum powder, 
1 mixed with ground plaster or air-slaked 


5 


hitherto unknown. 
perfected, it was deemed advisable that 
a patent should be taken out, thus secur- 


benefit of its investigations and guarantee- 
ing to the public no monopoly produced 
by commercial houses. The department 
has been able to deliver the cultures 
to the farmer in a dry state, by sat- 
urating 
cultures of the nodule-forming organism- 
In this way millions of the bacteria are held 
in the cotton and after this is carefully 
dried out, they remain dormant in much the 
same way as seeds, waiting for the proper 
conditions to revive them. The ‘dry cul- 


caiture and spreading over the field as one 


i 


grass, as that is ready to be cut at the same 
time as the clover. 

With this treatment even a light soll 
should give a good catch of grass if the seed 
is good, and be made to cut two good crops 
@ year, perhaps three crops in a favorable 
season. M. F. AMES. 


Fighting the Cebbege Worm. 

Not wishing to apply paris green I put on 
wood ashes about three times last season 
and entirely rid the cabbages of the worms. 
—A. G. Baldwin, Tolland County, Ct. 

To drive away cabbage worms, hot water 
is about the most convenient method for a 
small garden. I grow about ten thousand 
heads of Ide cabbages yearly and prefer 
the Danish ball head.—John McHale, Fair- 
field County, Ct. 

To destroy cabbage worms, apply steam- 
ing hot water freely. There is little danger 
of spoiling the crop, but the water must not 
be quite boiling hot. A little experience 
will soon show the proper temperature to 
kill the worms and not injure the cabbage. 
—D. A.-Bond, Erie County, N. Y. 

We have been able to kill cabbage worms 
by dusting thoroughly with six parts air- 
slaked lime and one part paris green.—A. 
A. Osgood, Tioga County, Pa. 

The only way we have been able to grow 

_cabbages and cauliflower without 
trouble from lice is to start the plants under 
cheap muslin until large enough to trans- 
plant. In this way insects fail to get a 
start early enough to do any harm. For the 
cabbage a spray of twenty per cent. solu- 
‘tlon.of kerosene and water applied with a 
kerosene spray pump is sure death to 
worms and to lice also, when it can be got 
in contact with them.—William Rapp, 
Champaign County, 0. 

One of the best remedies we know for the 





lime, in the proportion of one part powder 
to from six to twelve parts of plaster, or fif- 
teen to twenty of lime. This should be 
dusted on the plants with a hand bellows 
during the hottest part of the day. Kero- 
sene emulsion is also found to be effective, 
one patt-of the emulsion to niné parts of 
water. Good results have also been ob- 
tained by sprinkling common sa!t over the 
heads, or even road dust early in the morn- 
ing while the dew is on.—A. W. Gilman, 
Kennebec County, Me. 


— 





Among the Fernvers. 


We have half of our cows come in fresh in 
January and half in August.—H. J. A. 
Simmons, Waldoboro, Lincoln Co., Me. 

I think there are opportunities for every 
one of us which we don’t see.—S. C. Thomp- 
son, Winterport, Me. 

Robins and other fruit-eating birds have 
‘so increased in many localities as virtually 
to destroy the crops of ripening fruits. It 
is impossible to trap by netting and similar 
devices. Nor is the robin fooled by trap 
crops of inferior varieties. The growers of 
this State only ask the privilege to protect 
a products.—E.S. Black, Mercer County, 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


NITROGEN CULTURE. 


The resignation of Professor George T. 
Moore, formerly physiologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through criticism of 
his alleged connection with a company ex- 
ploiting the production and sale of nitrogen 
bacteria, brings to light some important 
facts concerning the efforts of the scientists 
of the department to devise some means of 
conserving the world’s store of nitrogen. 

“Some time in 1901,” said Professor 
Moore, “ the Bureau of Plant Industry be- 
gan investigation of the subject of nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria with the hope of discovering 
some method of artificially jinoculating the 
soil. Some German inevstigators had on the 
market a product known as nitrogen, but 
this the department found ineffective. 
Finally after extensive experiments, the 
department was able to perfect bacteria able 
to tix nitrogen and form nodules to a degree 
The method being 
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the methods of live stock shipments. Dr. 
Salmon has been under fire for alleged 
transactions with the Howard Printing 
Company of Washington, which prints the 
labels and tags used in meat inspection for 
the bureau, and it is expected that the re- 
port of the Department of Justice as to the 
affairs of that bureau of which Dr. Salmon 
is chief will be immediately submitted to 
the secretary. Secretary Wilson has seid 
all along that he took little stock in the 
charges that have been launched against 
Dr. Salmon, 
HORSE 8TEAKS. 

Consul-General Mason at Berlin, sends in 
a report stating that horse steaks are a com- 
mon article of food in Germany and that it 
is on the increase. In Southern Germany, 
and notably in Saxony, where the percent- 
age of working people in factories is large, 
the consumption of horse flesh is an impor- 
tant item and is rapidly increasing. Three 
thousand eight hundred horses were killed 
in Breslau alone last year for human food. 
In Berlin, the choicest cuts of horse meat 
sell at eight and ten centsa pound. Meat 
from the poor quarters or meat from any 
part of poor, old, or inferior horses brings 
three and four cents. Theliver is consid- 
ered a delicate morsel and brings ten cents 
apound. The inferior pieces are ground 
into the strongly spiced and garlicy saus- 
ages that are the favorite food of many Ger- 
man servants and working people. These 
sausages, however, must be plainly labeled 
“horse fiesh.”’ Outside the city, however, 
this regulation is not in force, so that large 
quantities of horse sausage are sold in the 
country districts or are exported to neigh- 
boring countries as ordinary pork sausages. 


American wheat is in great demand in 
Spain owing to the failure of the crop and 
the reduction of fifty per cent. duty. 

ROADS AND MAIL ROUTES. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General De 
Graw says that good roads and rural free 
delivery go hand in hand. The Post Office 
Department, in fact, not only encourages 
communities to improve their roads by the 
establishment of free rural mail routes, but 
in frequent cases where the patrons of a 
route refuse to keep their road in a passable 
condition, after specific warning, withdraws 
the route or changes it to some other adja- 
cent section where the roads are in better 
condition. 

The-department-is-in receipt of letters of 
a great variety of character from different 
rural carriers, in some instances show- 
ing that the farmers are willing and anxious 
to do everything possible to help the car- 
rier in times of flood or snow drifts, while 
other carriers write that the people of 
their commanities are entirely indifferent 
and averse to lending any assistance, say- 
ingthat it isthe Government’s business and 
not theirs. On the whole the rural free 
delivery is a strong factor for better roads. 

THE STINGLESS BEE. 
The apiarist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Frank Benton, has started on a 
tour of Asiatic exploration to discover and 
bring back the best varieties obtainable of 
honey bees. Mr. Benton lately introduced 
a so-called stingless bee. While this insect 
possesses a sting, it seems to have forgotten 
how to use it; at least it never does, and it 
is believed that it isan acquisition of great 
value. These bees can be handled like so 
many flies, scooped up by the handful 
and manipulated precisely as though 
they possessed no stings. As every ama- 
teur bee-keeper knows, there is a wide 
difference in the amiability or gentleness of 
the various kinds of bees; the Italian bees 


aregentle, while the black bees are usually 


decidedly vicious. However, Mr. Benton 
says that probably the most savage bees are 


certain crosses between the black bees and 
the Italian. He will also attempt to secure 
some of the large East Indian bees, which 
have especially long tongues, enabling them 
to reach the nectar in deep-throated flowers 
not available for the ordinary honey bee. 


The Department of Agriculture has pub- 


lished one or two bulletins on bees one of 
them, farmers’ bulletin No. 59, is an inter- 
esting little volume which can be had for 
the asking. lt was written by Mr. Benton 
and has been in such demand as to require 
reprinting by the department seven or eight 
times. 


SEED WHEAT. 
The Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 


Station, in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture, has been making some ex- 
haustive experiments with winter wheat. 
One fact apparently established, and which 
is contrary to the very general idea, is that 
“ wheat should yield better the longer it is 
grown in one locality. If it does not, if it 
shows signs of ‘running out,’ it simply 
means that proper care has not been taken. 
All wheat seed should be thorouzhly fanned 
to free it from smal], shriveled, light-weight 
kernels and all foreign seeds. Wheat for 
seed should not be allowed to get wet. 
should never be stored in deep bins with 
the wheat for market, where it is liable to 
become heated, but should be stored in dry, 
shallow, well-ventilated bins.’’ 


It 


MORPHINE HID IN FLOUR. 


The Chinese are, and always have been, 
consumers of morphis, and the high 


great 

duty placed on the drug has not in any way 
stopped its importation, and as a conse- 
quence of the great amount of smuggling 
now going on in the Orient, American flour 
producers are suffering through the in- 


methods the Chinese have of con- 


genious 

cealing the drug in consignments of flour. 
Upon arriving at Hong Kong the barrels 
are opened and the drug placed therein. 
However, the customs authorities at Amboy 
and other Chinese ports are becoming more 
vigilant, their attention being called to the 
practice through the death of a number of 
natives who had eaten flour in which mor- 
phia had been stored. 


Guy E. MIrcHELL. 
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Dairy. — 


A Senitery Milk Pall. 

In order to have clean milk, the milking 
mast be done in such a manner that dirt 
cannot possibly get into the pail. This 
calls for a pail specially constructed for the 
purpose. Hence, the pleasure I take in pre- 
senting the one shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, reproduced from photo- 
graphs given me by H. B. Garler of De 
Kalb, Ill. 

Mr. Garler is the proprietor of Clover 
Farm, where for years he has been engaged 
in producing, by the most eminently practi- 
cal methods known, “certified milk” for 
Chicago infants and invalids. The pail is 
of his own conception, devised chiefly that 
he might obtain milk as nearly exempt from 
dirt as possible. No one, to the writer’s 
knowledge, is manufacturing it for the 
trade, and it is not patented. A good local 
tinsmith should be abie to make it for any 
dairyman wanting it, and its cost even then, 
would not be more than $2 or $2.50. 

As represented in the pictare, the cover 
is closely fitting, and into it is fastened a 
layer of absorbent cotton, through which 
all the milk passes before entering the pail. 
As the milk is poured out through the cov- 
ered spout, the strainer is not removed from 
the pail until the milking is through; it is 
then destroyed and.a new one prepared to 
take its place for the next milking. The 
expense of the cotton is slight, and along 
with equal cleanliness in all other direc- 
tions, the pail has never yet failed to give 
complete satisfaction on Clover Farm. Its 
capability of doing likewise on other farms 
is so manifest that farther comment, I 
think, is not necessary. 
ee ee 


Stock and Dairy Notes. 


A dairy farmer should always as faras 
possible breed and rear his own heifers, 
paying the greatest attention to selecting 
the calves from the best butter-producing 
cows. This applies both to heifers and 
bulls, There is less risk of introducing 
disease, and generally a man can produce 
animals of better quality than he can buy in 
the market. The milking powers of a herd 
can be vastly improved in a few years by 
this means. To fill up the places of old 
cows and those that prove unlucky, or un- 
profitable, young heifers, to the number of 
one-third or one-fourth of the total of the 
herd, should be available each year. 

If cattle, young or old, are allowed to be- 
come too poor, or fed fora time on insuffi- 
cient nutritious food, as barley straw, they 
are liable to become infested with lice, 
mostly about the head, neck and withers. 
These may be best destroyed by dressing 
with phenyle or other carbolic preparation. 
Care should be exercised when applying 
any wash of a poisonous nature, as serious 
loss sometimes results through the animal 
licking jts skin. 

The time at which heifers ought to bear 
their first calf depends a good deal on how 
they have been reared, which, needless to 
say, should be as well as possible. Every- 
thing possible should be done to develop 
the frame, as it has been proved that the 
largest animals in any particular breed ure 
the most economical producers of butter. 
Then, provided heifers have been well 
reared, they can be bred at a year and nine 
months old. 

It is sometimes found that females will 
not hold, in which case change of sire, a 
dose of salts, exercise of both bull and cow, 
flushing the womb with Lysol solution, 
etc., may produce the desired effect. Lack 
of exercise is found to be one of the chief 
causes of failure to breed, lowness in con- 
dition being unother. 

When a cow is in calf four or five months, 
the foetus or calf may be felt by pressing 
the point of the thumb into the right flank. 
Pregnant cows should be kept in good con- 
dition. One of the greatest mistakes made 
by our farmers is to allow cows to get low 
in condition during winter. In such cases, 
two or three of the best months of the year 
are wasted in laying on condition, which 
should never have been lost, when they 
should be putting it into the milk pail. 
hat isnot the way that records, nor yet 
paying returns are made. When cows are 
in good condition, they should about three 
weeks before they are due to calve, be 
placed on short feed, either on a poor pas- 
ture, ora week before calving, be shut up 
in a yard fora time, and should have the 
following dose: Twelve to sixteen ounces 
Epsom salt, according to size of cow, one- 
half to one ounce ground ginger, one-half 
pound molasses in warm water or gruel. 
This dose should be the farmer’s standby, 
and whenever a c»w shows signs of being 
the least out of health, if this is adminis- 
tered, more serious trouble such as milk 
fever, will be very often warded off. 

Dr. A. S. Alexander, Chief of the Veteri- 
nary Department of Wisconsin Agricultural 
College, recommends a trial of the follow- 
ing formula for yeast mixture, to be used 
in Case of barrenness of cows, sows and 
mares: Mix an ordinary two-cent cake of 
yeast to a paste with a little warm water, 
and allow to stand for twelve hours in a 
moderately warm place; ther stir in one 
pint of freshly boiled lukewarm water and 
allow to stand for eight to twelve hours. 
Mixture then will be ready for use, and en- 
tire quantity should be injected into vagina 
of animals to be bred. Use the mixture 
when period of heat is first detected, and 
breed when period is about ended. The 
same treatment is recommended in the case 
of cows which have aborted. 


— 
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American Cheese and Bocon in 
England. 


Perhaps I may claim to have exceeded the 
average length of sojourn uf those Ameri- 
cans who come to this side of the Atlantic. 
Lleft Boston in the autumn of 1870. Nine 
years residence on the continent and a 
quarter of a century in England. 

In looking over some last year’s corre- 
spondence today I came upon a few letters 
from our consul L. A. Lathrop, at this port. 
I have enclosed one which I hope may prove 
of some interest to you: 

J. H. Perkins: The Canadians have 
gained the Eaoglish cheese market for this 
reason: First, that climatic conditions are 
more favorable there toa production of a 
“* fat ’ cheddar that suits the English pal- 
ate, and second, that our domestic market 
consumes all the high-grade cheese which 
can bemade. As youare no doubt aware, 
our large exports of bacon are merely the 
five or six per cent. of surplusage which our 
own people can’t consume. Bacon among 
negroes, timber camps and mining places in 

the Northwest isastaple. It must be much 
more salty than a refined palate can stand, 
and the fatter it is, the more the consumers 
like it, as itis much used for frying other 
things, and practically takes the place of 
butter and lard. Hence our bacon makes 
no pretence of competing in price or quality 
with Danish or Canadian, which 1s made as 
a breakfast food for delicate palates. Our 
bacon is the best way to get our maize to 


first-class bacon. 


would not buy the pig. All this explains 
why our bacon is always one to two per 
cent. under other bacons.—Louis A. Lath- 
rop, Bristol, England. 

Canada and Denmark have practically 
captured the market here for cheese, and 
the timeis not far distant when we shall 
cease to send large quantities of bacon. 
The annual consumption in this country of 
imported bacon and hams is about 686,000,- 
000 pounds, or 163 pounds per capita of pop- 
ulation. Our American farmers are living 
in @ fool’s paradise if they think their corn- 
fed bacon and hans will continue to de- 
mand a ready market her:. Only the very 
poorest class of English consumers will 
touch it, while it retails at six to ten cents a 
pound. Good pea and potato-fed breakfast 
bacon sells readily from twenty to twenty- 
five cents a pound, yet our New England 
farmers don’t know or seem puzzled over 
what to do with their large supplies of 
small,uomarketable potatoes, refuse vegeta- 
ble food and skimmed milk. J. H. P. 

Bristo)], England. 





Literature. 


THE SANITATION OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

The volume with the above-named title is 
by Dr. Harvey B. Bashore, who says that 
he aims in this work to make the country 
as healthy as the city,and he remarks 
further that while municipal hygiene has 
made much progress during the last hun- 
dred years, the rural districts still cling to 
old-fashioned ways. H: treats of the loca- 
tion of a country house, the house itself, 
its water supply, the disposal of its waste, 
and its surroundings, and concluies with a 
chapter on the summer camp, which is full 
of useful advice, including among other 
things the following: ‘* [here is, fortu- 
nately, no complicated system of waste dis- 
posal in the camp as in the city. All com- 
bustible rubbish should be burned and the 
non-combustibles—of which there will not 
likely to be much—should be buried. All 
putrescible waste—that is, garbage—should 
be put into a regular garbage hule and cov- 








what most 
and is distinguished by an originality that 
is really refreshing. The tale, too, is told 
in a leisurely, old-fashioned way that is 
restful after mach of the feverish, fictional 
literature of the hour, and asa record of a 
long-vaaished day could hardly be sur 
passed. It is literature, and°that 1s more 
than can be said of many modern historical 
novels. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, 
1.50. 
° , WOOD MYTH AND FABLE. 

In the above named book by Ernest 
Thompson Seton we have a clever co! lection 
of stories and verses relating to animals, 
and the morals that go with the contents 
are always apposite and to the point. The 


awakening our sympathy for the beasts of 
the fields and the forests and he sometimes 
endows them with a’most human traits. 
The brief tales are told with much humor 
and ‘perhaps, toneare more imppessive than 
‘The Land Crab’ and *“* How the Giraffe 
Became.” But all are good and the draw- 
ings by the author which accompany them 
are full of imagination and clevérness. His 
chapter headings, initials and tail pieces are 
as bright and original as the full page 
pictures, and his work with both pen and 
pencil is fittingly supplemented by the de- 
signs for cover and title page by Grace 
Gallatin Seton who is also responsible for 
the general artistic make-ap of this agree- 
able volame, which affords ample food for 
laughter as well as genuine matter for 
thought, (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25 net.) 


THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


In his new novel, ‘The Memoirs of an 
American Citizen,’’ Robert Her ick details 
the career of a somewhat wilful country 
boy. who goes to Chicago from Indiana 
and becomes by natural shrewdness a great 
man in the Chicago markets and eventually 
a United States Senator. He is the typical 
man who is determined to make money 








author has indeed a remarkable genius for. 


York: B. F. Buck & Co.) 
THE QUAKERESS. 
; A-novel by Charles Heber Clark, known 


the other a fascinating young southerner. 
Through their rivalry come many compli- 
cations and the ending is sad, but appro- 
priate, and the fair Quakeress finds refuge 


tection of the man of her own sect, who had 
been fai hful in his affection through all 
her trials. The battle of Antietam plays an 
important part in bringing the plot toa 
‘natural and cons‘stent conclusion. The 
characterization is unusually strong, and 
scenes both 1n the South and Scbuykill Val. 
ley aredepicted with the skill of on? who is 
familiar with every step of the ground over 
which he conducts his readers. Mr. Clark 
may be congratulated upon winning a 
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should know that a farmer was feediug five 
per cent. of maize to his pigs, the curer 


terprise and the will to seek for work in 
a country so distant and intolerant of 
drones.” In conclusion, Mr. Trenor says 
that it should be the pride of every immi- 
grant from Italy to. keup ever at. heart: 
**] was an Italian, I am an American, I am 
not conscious that | have done anything to 
sully the honor of either name.” (New 


as the humorist Max Adeler, is entitled 
** The Quakereas.” It is a departure from 
the author’s former literary productions 
and is apparently a faithful reproduction of 
the ways of the members of the Society of 
Friends,the descendants of those who under 
the guidance of William Penn settled the 
province of Pennsylvania. The heroine has 
two lovers, une a sturdy Quaker squire, and 


from the world’s peuple in the worthy pro- 
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twenty years to come. 


chines quickly lose their 


STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. Any reputable | 
person may buy a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal | HR 
terms that the machine actually pays for itself. . 

And it not only does this the first few months, in ] Bs 
which it saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully i 
In the face of these facts buy- 
ing trashy “cash-in-advance”’ separators, or any other 
than the best, is penny wise, dollar foolish. 


and then go on losing instead of saving. 

There is no possible reason why any buyer of a 
Cream Separator should be content with less than the 
DE LAVAL, and there never was a more promising 
time to make this most profitable of all farm investments. 

Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars. x 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Such ma- 
cost instead of saving it, &: 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK. 
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on with additions to the next. What the 
Jew really was and is, his contribution to 
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Bureau. The group includes many of the 





GUERNSEY BREEDERS AT LANGWATER FARMS. 


I the middle row. beginning at the left is seated Mr. Ames, Mr William Barclay of South Portsmouth, R. I., R. F. Parker of Westboro an 
bers 7 and 8 respectively are Secretary W. H. Caldwell and President J. M. —24 of the American Guernsey O« 
Jersey, snd beside him Dc. C. M. Seltzer of Philadelphia. Iu the front row from tiie left is Agent P. M. Harwood of the State Dairy Bureau and Superintende: 3 
Eben Jordan Stock Farm near Plymouth. Io the third row (standing) beginning at the right, Numbers 5and6,9and 10 respectively are we cen 
Schoo', Secretary A. H. Parker of the Boston Guernsey Club, Secretary J. L. Elisworth of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture a 


leading Guernsey breeders of the Eastern States. 


aN. 
tle Ciud. At the extreme right is Professor K..J. Voorhees of New 


Professor H. Hayward of Mt. Hermon Farm 
nd Dr. Austin Peters, Chief of the State Cattle 


T. Bowditch of South Framingham. Num- 





ered eve y evening,at least, with earth.’’ The 
docto:’s claim, that there is less danger of 
getting typhoid fever in New York city than 
in many country places, may admit of dis- 
cussion. However, this little volume is one 
that will awaken thought, and, no doubt, 
lead to action. It has sixteen il!ustrations, 
which really reinforcethetext. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.00.) 

FLIP’s ‘ISLANDS OF PROVIDENCE.’ 


Anna Fellows Johnston, so favorably 
known as the author of The Little Col- 
onel Stories and other popular tales for 
juvenile readers, has sustained her well- 
deserved reputation in ‘* Flip’s ‘ [slands of 
Providenc>,’”’ a welcome aidition to the 
Cosy Corner Series. The present tale re- 
lates principally toa sister anda brother, 
orphans, dependent on a good aunt for sup 
port. The boy is pessimistic over his non 
success in obtaining a position, whereby he 
might obtain money to repay his benefactor, 
but the girl is hopeful and sustaioing, 
placing undeviating faith in Whittier’s 


lines: 

“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


The hero eventually obtains a place 
ina large shoe manufactory and is progres- 
ing steadily when he is falsely accused of 
stealing money, and he drifts into bad com- 
panionship and loses his hold on religion. 
He is fortunately reclaimed by an old 
soidier who had been his nurse during a fit 
of sickness and his sister’s islands ut 
Providence once more reappear. There 
are other incidents in the tale that will 
please young readers and the fine literary 
style in which it is told cannot fail to hold 
attention. In its lighter passages the book 
is charming and in its more serious ones it is 
impressive, natural and inspiring—a good 
publication which should be in the hands of 
all who are standing where the brook and 
river meet, or perhaps, a little beyond that 
rying period of youth. The volume has 
several artistic full page illustrations by E. 
F. Bonsall and a colored cover design that 
adds greatly to its attractiveness. (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Go. Price, 50 cents.) 
CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 

There has been no more faithful picture of 
old French Canada than that contained in 
“* Les Anciens Canadiens,”’ by Phillippe Au- 
bert de Gaspe, and the English version 
which is published under the more at- 
tractive title, ** Cameron of Lochiel,”’ is no 
less appealing to the lover of folk lore 
traditions and historical facts. The trans- 
lation, by Charles G. PD. Reberts, is ad- 
mirable in every respect and preserves 
the simplicity and charming style of 
the original narrator in a manner that is 
delightful. As a record of past customs 
and peopies this volume glows with life, 
and it recalls days of chivalrous courage, 
steadfast friendship, and devoted family 
relationship. Bat it is no less alluring as a 
pure romance in which deeds of valor and 
scenes of kuightly love are introduced witha 
naturalness that makes them seem real, 
though they are far removed from the 
commonplace, and are colored by the true 
romancer’s spontaneous art of uniting the 
ideal with the affairs of everf day. The 
hero is a young Scotch Highlander, who 
has for a fellow college student and friend 
a young Frenchman, whose sister wins his 





market; but pigs fed cn maize never make 


i 


without being too particular in acquiring 
wealth, yet he is not without goud quali- 
ties, and has the merit of remembering old 
friends in the days of his prosperity. The 
tale is told with a directness that secures 
attention at once and holds it unbroken 
until the end. Uhicago as it was in 1877 is 
graphically presented in the opening pages, 
and one of its incidents includes the Hay- 
market riot, and the events conneeted with 
this disturbance which fvllowed. The 
World’s Fair is also recalled in the tale, 
which is one of Mr. Herrick’s best novels in 
the manner in which it portrays the dis- 
tinctive character of Chicago asa trading 
centre. The characters are strictly true to 
the tima and place of their environment. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.50.) 
THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA. 


A book of undoubted statistical and social 
value for the student of our national affairs, 





is undoubtedly The Italian in America,” 


triumph asa writer of pathos in this work 

of fiction, though his characteristic humor 

is often displayed in the reproduction of 

quaint customs and manners. {[t will be a 

revelation to many people. (Philadelphia: 

John C. Winston Company. Price, $1.50.) 
A LITTLE PURITAN CAVALIER. 

A story in which history and fiction are 
deftly mingled sppears in ‘‘A Littie Puri- 
tan Cavalier,”’ by Edith Robinson. I is an 
addition to the Cosy Corner Series, and is 
full of interesting details concerning Old 
Boston in Lincolnshire, England. It con- 
tains much about the life of the schoolboy 
in St. Botolph’s Town, leading up to the 
emigration of many former playmates to 
the new world on the Griffin, including the 
hero, Sir Ralph Irby, and his young wife, 
who had favored the Puritan cause and 
suffered disgrace thereby at the hands of 
the Royalists. John Cotton, the former 
vicar of St. Botolph’s Charch, famous in 





early New England annals, figures in the 








Guernsey Ciub held 8 meeting, Aug. 17. 


A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE HERD AT LANGWATER FARMS. 


Imported Yeoman 8618. a son of the noted Imported Hayes Rosie 1547f, and sired by Yeo 1440. 
Owned by Mr. F. Lothrop Ames, Langwater Farms, Nortn Easton, Mass., where the Boston 


































vou success. ‘ 
Ohio state Grange Executive Committeeman 
Cooperative Work. 


civil zation, and the larger idea of: uni- 
versal brotherhood which Mr.Warner holds 
is the basis of true religion—these ideas are 
advanced with a surprising clearness, humor 
and effectiveness. Three distinguished crit- 
ics known throughout the United States 
(one throughout the world) read the manu- 
script and expressed their astonishment at 
the book’s power and meaning. Mr. Warner 
is a brother of the late Charles Dadley 
Warner. iy 

The Cape Cod cranberry crop is reported 
not more than two-thirds that of last year, 
the damage being caused mainly by winter 
killing and dry weather on the old bogs. 


— 
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Ceastic Baleam Cures Cancer. Piles 
and Other Dangerous .. Haman 
Ailmentn. 


SPRINGFIELD, O, Sept.19 1904. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Clevelan d, O.: 

Mr. Lewis Evelsizer, Urbana, R. F. D., a 
farmer, had 3s bad cancer on the back of bis 
hand and was about to bave his hand amputated. 
When I first saw it he was on his way to the 
ductor. 1 persuaded him to first try Gombauit’s 
Caustic Balsam, which he did, and oa the second 
application could rest well at night, which he 
had not done for weeks. In less than three 
m: n’hs he was at his work on the farm. He will 
ceruty to this statement over his signature 
Then Mr. Jenkins, storekeeper and postmaster 
at O., had a bad cancer on his cheekbone. 
Tsaw bim at a grange meeting ana told bim 
what todo; to use the Caustic twice s 
day, rubbing it in for five or teu minutes. In 
three months it was healed over and is now all 
These two are - that I have the 


Caustic 
Balsam u on old shin sores One mau 
h d not walked for more than a year without 
crutches apd several pieces of bone come 
out. 1 persuaded *4 totry Caustic Balsam, and 


today you would not kuow was ever lame. 


I have been the means of mare ae Sty heties 

being bought, because I know just w it will 

. talk it up strong ene, 1 wish 
8. L. HOLMAN. 


in charge of 
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The kind that’s suitable for farm. work, and at 

the same time is adapted to running grist mills, 

saw mills, small factories, etc. For all such pur. 
there is nothing superior to our line of 


"Gasolone Engines. 


Simple, safe, easy running. All Jager Engines 
deliver more than their rating of power. an 
they cost the least for ‘uel. Don’t bu 

get our Gasolene Engine 


© GHAS. J. JAGER GO., 
186-8 High Street, Beatea, Mess, 


Water Grown Cypress 


AIR DRIED 
is the stock we use in our 


Red Swamp Tan ks 


Cypress 


Buy this grade and you get the best. We 
make Tanks of ull sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here are a few helpers we 
make and have in stock: CARTER’S AIR 
LIFT PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS, 
ELECTRIC PUMPS, TRIPLEX POWER 
PUMPS, GAS OR GASOLENE PUMP- 
ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES AND 
TOWERS. 


RALPH B. CARTER CO. Inc 
47 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A Talk on 


SOLAR OAK 
HARNESS LEATHER 


We use reliable slow tanning methods, 
buying the best slaughter hides, and employ 
enly purest cod oils and clearest of tallows 
to the exclusion of all foreign matter. 
Kvery roll of Solar Oak is backed by a 
reputation of forty years’ standing. 


SCHULTHEIS BROS., Lima, O. 


TANKS 


Any size; for manufacturing purposes or 
with towers for fire protection. 
Michigan White Pine 
Gulf Bed Cypress 
Best facilities and stock, long ‘experienc’ 
and right prices, should interest 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
Many of the largest mills in the West a'+ 
our customers. 
Let us have your specifications. 


KALAMAZO@ RAILWAY SUPPLY c. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. | 

CARROLL S. PAGE, 

GREEN CALF SKINS 


HIDES, TALLOW, BONES, PULLED WOOLS, £7: 
HYDE PARK, VT 


until you 
led free, 





























by Eliot Lord, Special Agent for the United 
~~ Tigi Consne: Sostel, Seatioten nae 
. BD r, chairman of immigration 
Committee National Board of ‘Trade, An- 
nual Session 1904, and Samuel J. Barrows, 
Secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York. The volume is one of a series re- 
viewing the influx of the various racial 
strains thit are making up the composite 
American. The authors present facts that 
may be impartially considered in their con- 
nection with the problems of immigration, 

and 





ardent Jove. The story takes us back to the 





tale, and so, also, does Oliver Cromwell in 


DID YOU E-ER S70P TO THINK 


than from any other State. 


quantity. The 


Disregard for a moment its association with the celebrated HAY 
PRESS that has added fresh fame to the name; every reader 
of this paper knows that the State of that name has supplied more 
great men—statesmen—to the world than any other; and from it 
hav~ gone into the grain fields of Amerion- more threshing machines 


primary opnsiderations 
dad into this press that it stands oat entirely distinct in its class. 





OF ALL THAT NAME IMPLIES? 
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its correct value. 
A POULT 
The portion deva 
the most interestin 
to the owners, W 
fanciers of thorou 
jove for fine fowls 
They aim to bree 
prize-winning stral 
Plymouth Rocks, 
Bronze turkeys 2! 
they have scatter 
ing fifty acres, of 
iand and ten acres ¢ 
young stock attain 
they are allowed | 
thousands of acre 
turkeys grown u 
roaming pretty mu 
wild tarkeys, and 
nuts and berries, ¥ 
a traly game flavor 
greatly fedaces tl 
production. This 
sults in the finest 
seems to develop 
vigor. | 
ROOMY 
The size of its pt 
for excellence and 
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give a better idea t 
magnitude of the 
Plant. The main 
are kept is twent, 
It is divided int 
twelve by sixteen 
extends the! entire 
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the same size as 
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house plan, 80 | 
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and others to : 
Fishers Island Fs 
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is over four thous: 
and during the ha 
thousand to fiftee 
six thousand to e 
are put in the inc 
thousand or mo 
are, in addition. 
chicks hatched 

pedigree stock. 

soon as taken fr 
ful record is kept 
ble for the owne 
their breeding 


ALWAYS | 
It requires tht 
and care for tl 
hatching season 
of October, four 
Dacing the wi 
fea whole grain 
principally of « 
corn is given, an 
est weather. At 
sented, compose: 
and cut clover c 
the clover is st 
are cooked and 
parts, in bulk, « 
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its ct value. 
4 POULTRY PARADISE, 


\r fine fowls that is most pronounced. 
pr 
ing fifty acres, of which forty acres are 


land and ten acres are water. When their 
young stock attain sufficient size, however, 


they are allowed unrestricted range over 
thousands Gf acres. Especially are their 


turkeys grown under these conditions 
roaming pretty much after the fashion of 
wild turkeys, and subsisting not a little on 
nuts and berries, which imparts to the flesh 
atruly game flavor, and, at the same time, 
greatly redaces the expenditure of their 
production. This half-wild life, in fact, re- 
sults in the finest exhibition turkeys and 
seems to develop birds of phenomenal 

- ROOMY BUILDINGS. 

The size of its principal buildings, which 
for excellence and convenience of construc- 
tion are probably not excelled anywhere, 
give a better idea than anything else of the 
magnitude of the Fishers Island Poultry 
Plant. The main house, where breeders 
are kept is twenty by three hundred feet. 
It is divided into twenty-five pens, each 
twelve by sixteen feet, and a four-foot walk 
extends the! entire length of the structure. 
The system of ventilation in it is very sim- 
pleand, withal, very satisfactory. A ten- 
inch galvanized iron pipe, with cone top, 
and damper like that in an ordinary stove- 
pipe, is used. This damper is always left 
open, as the building on the inside is 
sheathed up tight overhead, and a trap is 
cut through the ceiling between every two 
ventilators. These traps in the ceiling are 
raised and lowered to regulate the ventila- 
tion. Thus the house can be evenly ventil- 
ated wichout creating a draft in any part 
of it. 

There are a score of other houses, each 12 
x18 feet, used for breeding stuck. The 
main brood-house, for broilers, is ex ctly 
the same size as the main poultry-house, 
namely, 20x300 feet. It is on the double- 
house plan, so extensively used by large 
duck raisers of the East. The breeding 
duck-house is 18x120 feet; incnbator-houre, 
20x40 feet; boilerand feed-house, 20240 feet ; 
the office, 14x16 feet and the exhitition 
house, 20x40 feet. It takes all these houses 
and others to accomodate the stock on 
Fishers Island Farm. 

THE INCUBATOR CAPACITY 

is over four thousand eggs everythree weeks, 
and during the hatching season from thirteen 
thousand to fifteen thousand hens’ eggs, and 
six thousand to eight thousand ducks’ eggs 

are put in the incubators, not to mention a 

thousand or more turkeys’ eggs. ‘here 
are, in addition, from one to two thousand 

chicks hatched with hens, these being of 

pedigree stock. Every chick is marked as 

soon as taken from the nest, and as a care- 
ful record is kept of every mating, it is possi- 
ble for the owners to teil the ancestry in 
their breeding pens, back for several 
years. 

ALWAYS CHORE TIME HERE. 

It requires turee men all the time to feed 
and care for the stock, and during the 
hatching season and usually up to the first 
of October, four or five men are employed. 

Ducing the winter months the fowls are 
fea whole grain in the morning, consisting 
Principally of wheat and oats. Very little 
corn is given, and that only during the cold- 
est weather. At night a warm mash ia pre- 
sented, composed of meal, bran, middlings 
and cut clover er vegetables of some kind; 
the clover is steamed, and the vegetables 
are cooked and mashed up. About equal 
parts, in bulk, of either clover or cooked 
vegetables and ground feed, including 
enuugh beef scraps to season the whole 
nicely, are used. During cold weather 
slightly warmed water is given three times 
aday, while in sammer fresh water is sup- 
Plic'l twice daily. For green feed, besides 
the clover, cabbages are hung up in the 
pens, and sagar beets, cut in two, thrown to 
the birds. These they soon learn to eat 
With avidity, and as a conseqaence they are 
al cys found waiting when the attendants 
80 tu feed them, which is usually at noon. 

WORLD WIDE MARKETS. 

addition to supplying with poultry the 
City people who throng the island in sum- 
mer, birds are sold from this plant, not 
o»n in both the Americas, but also in 
EF. pe and occasionally in Asia, Africa 
ao \ustralia. Fishers Island is therefore 
fav as the world over for its fine poultry. 

may be inferred, it took careful plan- 
ni and a number of years to give it its 
Prv-ont rating. Like all other industries of 
a. \ctical nature, the farny was not estab- 
lis i solely for pleasure, bat for the profit 
th - might bein it, and it has gradually 
®i: od its way to the front as a paying in- 
st’ tion. This is as it should be. It dem- 
0". rates most emphatically that no matter 
ho largea plant may grow, if svrict busi- 
nes principles are applied to all transac- 
ts anda reason given for doing every- 






pa. well, Frep O. SIBLEY. 


400d Management in Shippiag. 
_ | Selecting and shipment of poultry for 
th market the farmer will find it to be of 
intage to have his birds of uniform 










ig a higher price. If the birds are tied 


dings and its beneficial effects as a 
- resort, a larga colony of city people 
ze it in the warm season, and in 
supply these with vegetables milk, 
_. eggs, poultry and the like, the Fish- 
_ ind Farms, as they are called, have 
ablished here. They have means 
munication with the rest of the 
y the island’s own post and express 
nd by telegraph and telephone con- 
with New London. The entire sys- 
vich includes dairying, gardening, 

some extent general farming, is 
yntrol of a general manager, though 
partment has its own manager, aud 
3he and those in his employ are 
ed is as independent of all the other 
ents as if they were possessed by 
t parties. Truth to tell, whatever 
artment buys of or sella to another 

properly charged and eredited at 


»yortion devoted to poultry is perhaps 
the » ost interesting of all. It certainly is 
owners, who, being admirers and 
s of thoroughbred poultry, have a 


The, aim to breed gone but high-class, 
winning strains of White and Barred 
Plymouth Roeks, Cornish Indian Games, 
Jonze turkeys and Pekin ducks. These 
the, have scattered over a space compris- 


older setsled regions, may be found a car- 
rant patch of greater or lesser extent, which 
for various reasons has fallen into a state 


of neglect. 


difficult to control, were, perhaps, discour- 
aging and the public taste for a time being 
better pleased with later introdactions of 
less acid fruit, the currant has stood some- 


taste has cloyed of the sweeter fruits and 
now calls for the old-fashioned jellies, 
jams and marmalades of our grandmothers’ 


gvin possession of a good-sized curtant 
patch, 









































number are dressed out, and thus the fowl 









Chicago, II. 
Practical Poultry Points. 



















vents this. 


May are the best egg producers. 


diseases. 


sity. It is argued that nature does not pro. 


the hen is supposed by nature to lay only 
fifteen or twenty eags a year, while in 
domestication she is a disappointment if 
she does not lay one hundred and fifty. 


dustry, the egg, is the best form of meat 
known; and the easiest product in the 
world to handle, especially here in New 
England, where your Boston market is the 
best in the United States. The hen is a 
machine that always turns out a perfect 
product, a fresh egg. She will do her 
part every time if you willdo yours. 

On this subject of marketiug eggs, uni- 
formity, freshness and regularity are what 
the cunsumer wants. Make a handsome 
package, and you will fiad that appearance 
counts for a lot in getting and keeping 
trade —Prof. James E. Rice, Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Horticultural. 


Orchard Calendar. 


January: Read best available literature 
on fruit growirg. Attend Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and work up cv-operative organiza 
tion. Make plans for new orchards. Order 
nursery stock. 

February: Order or make up supply of 
boxes and barrels for next season’s crop. 

March: Prepare for spring work by g2t- 
ting in readiness plows, cultivators, spray- 
ing outfits and materials, pruning tools, etc. 
Get pruning done at earliest opportunity. 

April: Plant out young orchards as soon 
as ground is ready.. Doyuur grafting. Ap- 
ply first spray of burdeaux and paris green 
before buds start. Plow under cover crop 
as soon as ground is dry. Apply wood 
ashes or other fertilizers necessary. 

May: Complete any of the above opera- 
tions not finished last month. Repeat 
spraying before blossoms open. Follow 
plowing by surface cultivation. 

Jane: Spray immediately after blossoms 
fall. Apply carbolic wash to trunks «fr 
young trees to prevent borers laying eggs. 
Continue surface cultivation to conserve 
soil moisture. 

July: Repeat spraying for the fourth or 
fifth tim, as may be necessary. Discon- 
tinue cultivation towards end of the month, 
and sow cover crop as last cultivation. 
Thin fruit on young trees which may be 
overloaded. 

August: Pick early apples intended for 
the market as soon as fully matured and 
well colored. Let hogs in the orchard oc- 
casidnally to pick up early windfalls. 

September: Begin harvestirg autumn 
varieties as they mature. Get in touch with 
the leading apple markets if you have no 
co-operative organization to depend upon. 
Make an exhibit at your fall show and study 
varieties there exhibited. 

October: Continue harvesting of the 
winter varieties, taking them in the order 
of their maturity. 

November: Watch market reports closely 
and ship promptly if quotations warrant 
good pricea;, Pack and store apples fur 
further shipment or winter use. Protect 
trunks of young trees against mice, rabbit« 
or sun-scald, as may be necessary upo2 ap- 
proach of winter. 

December: Continue apple shipments 
as may be necessary or advisable. Attend 
annual meetings of fruit-growers’ associa- 
tions and provincial fruit shows and keep 
in touch with progressive fruit growers. 
Balance accounts for the year and decide’ 
upon lines of improvement for the next.— 
H. L. Hutt, Experiment Fatm, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Currents es o Source of lacome. 
Upon almost every farm, especially ip the 














The depredation of insects, which are not 


what in the background. But the public 


days and lucky indeed is the girl who can 


3 


portant factor on the farm.—P. H. Sprague, 


Having picked out vigorous fowl, give 
them plenty of fresh air, a necessity for the 
hen by reason of her anatomy. In the past 
we have made our houses too warm, too 
tight. A hen’s coat of feathers is the warm- 
est made; her temperature is naturally 
higher than that of humans. Warmth, too, 
comes more from combustion within than 
from heat without. Steam heat in a henbouse 
will not warm a sick fowl. Moisture is a 
great cause of sickness and fresh air pre- 


In the next place have your fowl of the 
right sage. You cannot get the best product 
from hens. Pallets hatebed in April or 


Two hundred or more hens van be kept 
as easily as twenty-five or fifty, and their 
product marketed to much better advan- 
tage. Hen pasturage, green food and a free 
ran, is a great thing, preventing and curing 


Asa food, give a variety, both dry and 
soft feed. Alternate the threeor four kinds 
of graia. corn, oats and wheat, which are 
the staples. Meat in some form is a neces- 


vide meat for hens, but itis also t:ue that 


The finished product of the poultry in- 






dry picked, five cents per puand. Chicken | start a handful of nitrate of suda applic 
body feathers, dry picked, 55 cents per 
pound. Goose and duck feathers, from | 48*ist them to vigurous growth. 
twenty-five cents to forty-five cents per 
pound, according to quality. While it might | gate. In late m‘dsummer, before the 
not pay to save feathers from a few fowls, it 
would undoubtediy pay well where a large | Cuttings may b+ tuken {rum the tops of the | thea be painted. Between the studding 
s | Present season’s growth and placed in a 
would contribute their last item to the poul- 
try fund, which is becoming such an im-j|in good rich soil. The earth being thor- 
oughly warm at this time roots will sown | dead-air ⸗paoes. 


form and the plants become established. 


twenty-tifth of Angast, ten to twelve-inch 


Tae currant plants ace vigorous feederr, 
aud while often neglected in the matter of 
fertilization after bearing commences, the 
neglect is evident by the inferior size and 
quality of the fruit, and also its scarcity and 
annual dressings of the above mentioned 
fertilizers are needed to fully succeed. Barn- | {rom the bottom. 
yard manure furnishes too much nitrogen 
for this class of plants, and its application 


The currant isa very easy plant 0 propa- | from spreading. ‘The studding should be | row streete which are all aglow at this sea- 








Line the inside with | 9cond annual series of Held meetings, seven 
rough boards, pnt on the roof last of all, Pomona Granges held festivxls and two subor- 


which comp'etes our ice heuse. The best tertainment of the officers of the State 

material for a floor would be broken stone sessions —— 
or gravel for drainage, about four inches —— —— — 
deep, with about six inches for sawdust on 
the floor, this co freezs deep before filling, 
as this takes longer time before thawing 


When the ice ix from sixteen to eighteen 
inches thick 1s the proper time to fill. Try 





— ~ a as possible. é ’ 
— Fis Island Poultry Ferm. Pack them ail neatly, for appearance has| One of the hae trere, * 
Fishers Isla much to do with finding a market for them. | newing the patch is t ou old eeu ies wi 

Lying in Long Islan Sound, the west | fandle the carcass so carefully that the | 8nd dead canes, remove all grs weeds * ———— te 
and (acing New London, Ct., and Montank, | light outer skin will not be broken. The | about the roots and between the rows, and ip aan os; —* —— ap fol — | 
v. ¥., and the east end being opposite | shink-under skin showing through in spots | keep them out. In October a and stock ——— J much | nev. J. W. 

watcn Hill, R. L, is @ beautifal island | detracts from their ¢ thoroughly work into ‘he soil about the of there = ae Abbott, 
;bout nine miles long by twoand one-half| There is one thing which farmers gener- | rodts about ebt hundred pounds to the | sired. —— fie nye gi 
miles wide. It is known as Fishers Is-/ally overlook, and thet is the saving cf | acre of a chemical fertilizer containing no| In building an ice house, it should be —* — cr ee 
ind, vid two gentlemen by the name of | feathers, especially those of the turkey. At | nitrogen, but at least ten per cent. of put | built square, or as nearly soas possible for —Q RE hos —— 

; and W. Ferguson, for the most part, | present first-grade feathers will bring the | ash, whieb has much to do with the fine | this reason, the more compact the pile the | ber — os ame — 
own it } following prices: Turkey tail feathers, | olor flavor and iuices of this fruit; a| better it will keep. For theaverege farmer, | market. is ue a seeds a at the 
ISLAND FARMING. thirty-six cents per pound; wing feathers, | Somewhat less amount of pho-phoric acid | a house twelve feet square, with 10-foot pen — ie section . 
on . count of its beauty, its harmonizing | twenty-five cents per pound; body feathers, | is needed. Inthe spriug when the leaves|s would be plenty large em ugh. | front vard gardensas in a , Bape on 









The National Farmers’ Congress this year 
meets at Ricumond, Va., Sept. 12-22. The pro- 
gramme includes addresses and discussions on 













mond to points of interest in the vicinity, includ- 
ing the Natural Bridge and Old Point Comfort. 
It is stated board can be obtained at Richmond 

at $1 per day up. 
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often resultsin the ruin of the crop by mil- 
dew. 

When the currants have begun to change 
culor, but before they are fully ripe, they 
should be gathered for jelly making—those 
reserved fur jams, preserves or marmalades 
should remain longer. Arrange with your 
grocer to supply tumblers and sugar at 
wholesale, and do not forget paraffine wax, 
which must be melted and a small quantity 
poured over jelly when the latter is cold. 
Jellies are sold by the glass or dozen while 
preserves, etc., usually bring twenty-tive 
cents a pound. 

Surely if public demand has justified the 
erection of many extensive factories for the 
production of fruit preserves, the girls upon 
the farms need no further hints as to how 
hey may earn muney at home. 

E. A. SEASON. 


Figricultural. 


The Farm ice House, 


Ice is no longer regard-d asa luxury, but 
as a necessity, in our mudern wry of living, 
farmers ure fast learning tu live as well as 
their city neighbors and the old-time menu 
of salt pork, corn beef and potatues for six 
months in the year is fast disappearing, for 
where there is ice, meat can be kept several 
days and where the butcher wagon dues not 
make r gular trips,a lamb or veal can be 
dressed occasionally and divided between 
two families and can be kept on ice for 
future use. 

In the harvest time, what is nicer than to 
have ice-water instead of well water, which 
gets stale after standing a while. Only 
those who have had experience in the har- 
vest field can appreciate the vaiue of nice, 
cold water ona hot day. Then, too, we are 
all fond of ise-cream and iced fruits during 
the hot weather, and what comes in more 
handy to the sick man than ice in many 
cases? 

In modern methods of dairying ice isa 











and have it cut as uniform as possible, 
sy that the cakes will fit snugly together, 
fillirg all the crevices with dry snow or 
broken ice. B-fore putting on the second 
tier, leave from eight tu twelve inches onall 
sides for sawdust, and when full put twelve 
irches of the sawdust on top.—W. C. Brad- 
ley, St. Croix\County, Wis. 


— 
> 





Essex County Truck Farmers Doing Weil 


Probably a larger acreage was planted in 
Marbleheasl this season than ever before, 
and while the wet,damp weather in the 
early spring prevented some of our early 
plantings from takipg hold, many of the 
farmers were successfal in their second 
plant.ngs, and the fields are now in fine con- 
dition, in fact, better, than for many sea- 
sons past. While the“ary spell materially 
affected some of the crops, at the same time 
in this section of thecountry we have had 
heavy dews that assisted the growth of 
truck. 

We are getting the same reputation as 
Danvers has for growing large quantities 
of the best onions. We have many fields of 
them and shall market a very larga crop. 
We also have the usual acreage of squashes. 
The vines are looking healthy and well and 
the bug has not been so destructive this 
season as in previou- years. Vines are 
growing fast and spreading out rapidly, 
and we shall have some very large squashes 
later on. 
Oar market demands locally call for a 
large amount of small truck owing to our 
nearness to the fashionable summer colony, 
and many of our vegetables, such as peas, 
beets, lettuce, carrots, and small fruits, 
like strawberries, raspberries, blackberries 
and currants, find a very ready sale; and 
in fact we ship very few outside of our own 
town. Many of the farmers can sell alt of 
their produce at their door, thus giving 
them retail prices. We have bad consider- 
able trouble with the gypsy and brown-tail 
moths, and in some localities the fruit trees 





prime factor, especially to the shipper of 


have been badly affected. The «ection 
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MAIN BROILER HOUSE, FISHER’S ISLAND FARM. 





milk or cream, and from what the cheese 
and butter makers tell us, all milk taken to 
factories should be cooled as soun as pos- 
sible to produce the best results. 

It is a wise plan for every farmer to have 
an ice house, and if he bas more than seven 
or eight miles to draw ice, a trough could 
be made from three »ixteen-inch planks 
sixteen feet long, surfaced and joined on 





aronnd Cliftun ha« been very severely at- 
tacked by these pests, and une or two large 
orchards there have been totally destroyed. 
The apple trees seem to have been hit most 
severely, while in many parts now and then 
a shade tree hes «xperienced a severe at- 
tack, but as a rule the pests have been con- 
troled, although it is feared that another 
season, if proper measures are not taken, 
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WEATHER PROOF 


ROOFING 


AMATITE is made im able 
against the weather by an areata min- 
eral surface. Rain, snow, sleet, hail 
or frost can’t affect it. This mineral 

f of the coating 
require 
year. AMATITE never needs cost. 
ing or 4 
$1.75 buve 110 square feet 
of Amatite, f b., Boston, 
i free. 
A ** card to us will bring a 
} and Booklet that will 
convince you. 

NATIONAL COAL TAR CO. 

297 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON 


NREMLIN, 2:07: 


Sire of forty-one in list, one producing son, six producing daughters. 


The Champion Trotting Stallion of 1892. 
FEE $100, with usual return privilege. 


NAVALLI, 2:07: 


By Kremlin; dam Almera (dam of 6 in list), by Kentucky Prince. 
Fastest four-year-old out in 1902. 
Sire of three-year-old, trotted mile 2:19; half 1:05, in 1904. 
Sire of three-year-old, paced mile 2:15; half 1:04, in 1904. 
FEE $50, with usual return privilege. 


Wm. Russell Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. 
























WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


HAT we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
T Percheron stallions that * 


will want to 
buy at Our Prices. 7, 


Lg yt peben hy Ad yp Ae By 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, we're Northfield, Minn. 


(m O.. M. & Mt. P.O. R. 1. & P and O. W.R'vs 


WENONA’S GREAT STUD 


SHIRE, FRENCH and BELGIAN STALLIONS 


UR third im on of 1904 arrived a few days before New Years of over 100 head of 
O stallions, — or over. In this lot wore 40 Belgians, 40 French and the 8 
bi; strawberry roans. hy have . 4, lot 
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D 
a few overfed ed 
3 ——— 
8, DB J le 

lions of the sort. In taet we will denned wad J 


e 
see the oldest importer today in the ‘busluces sod the importay that hae Brough more thiek 
—— stallions of 2000 he than any three firms today in t Dusiness, and prices to suit 


6O—RESPONSIBLE AND RELIABLE SALESMEN WANTED, Either on Salary, Commission or ata Price—60 
Or we will sell to small dealers and take pay when sold by them, provided good security is given. 


ROBERT BURGESS & SON, - Wenona, Ill. 


; Wenonsa is on the Lilinois Central R. R. and Chicago & Alton R. R. 


ED. LUBBEN, 


SURWURDEN, GRAND DUKEDOM OF OLDENBURG, 


GERMANY, 


BREEDER AND EXPORTER OF BEGISTERED 


Oldenburg Coach Horses 


MY prvest "erect tho Ba ence Wate gs ge net pits oy bares Par 
chased of me. I only mention HANNIBAL. the GB AND CmAmMPION STALLION at the 
MS — ef, post and elograpb station on the Bremen-Hude Nordenham Line, 15 
hones Hews —— dates ee Ganding place <f North German Lioyd steamer: ) 


Pure Arabian Stallions 


And. Clay Arabian Stallions 


Gus pure Arabians ove of the large type of Are pet Seg ee neare) family from which 


TWESE ARE THE OMLY STALLIONS OF THIS FAMILY IN THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


| 








V ARABIANS AND ABABIANS, $60.00 
KAHLED, $100.00 


ON STUD, 
Formerly owned by Randolph Kea. 
Telephone 47-L Oyster Bay OYSTER BAY, L.! 


| Soci, arabes ate rae between 


THE HUNTIN 





Steamer “ Sagnamere” ; Beet of Market Street, N. ¥. - 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
The Fairbankses have taken Dedham. 








Alonein his glory—Alderman Linehan. 
It wasn’t a grand jury for him. 





The servant girl who drank polishing 
fluid apparently wanted to shine in heaven. 





There is no lack of Western grain, but the 
Cirs to convey it eastward, where are they? 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Sul- 
tan. She wouldn’t tremble with fear at 
your frown. 





— 


Six pairs of twins in a family of twenty- 
three isa Pennsylvania record. Send the 
parents a medal, Teddy. 








The peace envoys go to Kittery and re- 
turn in motor cars. Plainly they belong to 
the auto-cratic contingent. 





An eighty-six pound watermelon has been 
raised in Newberry, S. C., and colic is 
promised in the African belt. : 





Where's the objectiun to singer Hutchin- 
son’s marriage. Surely one is old enough 
to know his mind at eighty-six. 





Delaware is no longer under the leader- 
ship of J. Edward Addicks. Even a little 
State will turn when trod upon. 





Even a mayor cannot go too fast in an 
automobile without being overhauled. 
Dunne ought to change his chauffeur. 

>_> 

Haskey has received a nomination in 
South Carolina. He will no doubt ac- 
knowledge the corn if he is defeated. 








Dowie wants to increase the population, 
but if the children are of what the Scotch 
call the daft and dowie kind, where is the 
gain? 


— 





One gleam of brightness in the Chinese 
boycott situation. The Celestials may ex- 
clude our merchandise, but they still do our 
washing. 





Unlike the rose, indemnity is a bit more 
sweet by any other name. If the Japs had 
only demanded consonants instead of money 
Russia could afford to be prodigal. 





The Ohio aeronaut has shown in New 
York city that he can control his airship 
and steer it where he will, but the heavens 
will not fill with commerce yet awhile. 


— 
— 


Rockefeller reminds one of the sinners of 
old who used to do penance in their bare 
feet when they did not put peas in their 
shoes. How history does repeat itself ! 








The peace envoys, we are told, are drink- 
ing lots of champagne at The Wentworth, 
but the poor private Rassian and Japanese 
soldiers do not even know what fizz means. 


— 





In regard to the scandal in the Agricul- 
tural Department: of our National Govern- 
ment, it is said that every man can’t be a 
poet, nor every black sheep a recommended 
goat. 


Captain Flaherty should remember that it 
is well to have the contestants at the scratch 
when the pistol is fired. His Excellency 
seems not yet to have donned his running 
shoes. 


The Maine man who lived all his life in 
one house, and died inthe room where he 
was born, was evidently a believer in the 
adage referring to the rolling stone that 
gathers no moss. 
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The Chinese are: not flocking to our 
shores as they were in the days of Kearney, 
the sand lot orator, and now we want them. 
Pity that supply and demand could not be 
better equalized. ° 

The New Jersey woman: who suffered 
from that explosive pie might find solace in 
the fact that it is better to have the pastry 
that way before it isserved than the head 
of the house after. 








a 
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And saying she would not consent, con- 
sented, was what the maiden’ did, accord- 
ing to the poet, and the politicians are of 
the opinion that the available candidate 
should follow her example. 








Probing and probity: The Boston alder- 
men seem bent on making the words synony- 
mous. It would seem that strife should 
cease in the Board, for where there is no 
money there ought to be no division. 





With his cheerful talk of health, wealth 
and happiness on the farm, J. H. Hale is 
again on the rounds, waking up the farmer’s 
meetings. Mr. Hale’s little ‘‘jollies’’ are 
solid chunks of farm sunshine. Long may 
he radiate! 


— 
— 


Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener are out, 
but the former is the ** outest.”” Let him 
come to this country and his American wife 
may put him into office in the course of 
time. She never did like the climate of 
India, anyway. 








The Sultan of Sulu is respectfully in- 
formed that Alice Roosevelt prefers to 
roam in maiden meditation, fancy free, to 
being the sixth wife of the Philippine 
potentate. There are plenty fellows at 
home that she might have for the asking. 





Cow markets are needed in some towns 
where no reliable dealers are located and 
where a number of milkmen and others find 
it necessary to change cows frequently. 
Honest dealers satisfied with a fair and 
uniform prot would often answer the pur- 
pose, and many such are making a good 
living. Bat unfortunately there are some too 
short sighted to understand that satisfied 
customers are the only possible basis of a 
permanent trading business. 


> 





The plucky State of Massachusetts, even 
while saddied with the gz-eat and unusual 
burden of fighting the moth pests, have 
gone right ahead with the good roads 
movement. The State has spent, or ar- 
ranged to spend, $7,500,000 in all for mak- 
ing and repairing highways, av amount 
equal to nearly $3 for each inhabitant. Of 
course such works help make taxes high, 
but the people of Massachusetts are getting 
something for their money. 


This remark of Grange Lecturer H. 0. 
Hadley of New Hampshice hits the nail on 
the head: “Theonly reasons against the 
parcels post,” asserts Mr. Hadley,“ are the 





_| ranks of the new rich, had no social tra- 


express companies, and if they can set} Lad 


short of a popular outbreak would 
in this direction. 


— 


The high price of wool has brought out 
renewed interest in sheep of the wool 
breeds. As compared with cows there is 
much to be said for sheep on the part of 
farmers who dislike milking and tending 
cattle and who have trouble in getting the 
milk to market. Sheep are fairly easy to 
care for and the wool may quickly be mar 
keted for cash. As for the dogs, the laws 
of most States provide payment for the loss 
that may occur from this cause. Compe- 
tent Boston wool authorities express the 
opinion that wool may be scarce and high 
for severa] years to come. If so now is the 
time to foster the fleece makers. 


a 
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The Guernseys are something of an aris- 
tocratic breed to b - sure, with their beauty, 
long pedigree and high prices, but they are 
likewise very practical animals, as shown 
by their growing popularity among the busi- 
ness dairymen of various sectiuns, notably 
in New Jersey, the Lake Regionand Maine. 
While resembling their sister breed,the Jer- 
seys, yet a few special points of excellence 
and desirability are claimed for the Guern- 
seys by their friends. They are surely 
grand cows for butter and cream, and for 
toning up the color and richness of the gen- 
eral milk supply, while as family pets and 
milk makers they deserve all the great 
popularity they are likely to receive. 


a 











Farmers and the German Trade. 


Considerable anxiety has been caused by 
the disposition of Germany to impose new 
tariff rates considerably higher than those 
now in force, but a study of the tables 
lately issued by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce suggests that even should 
the new rates go in force without any 
special arrangement with this country, the 
loss in trade might not be anything very 
serious. 

Nearly half the total value of our exports 
to Germany are of cotton and copper and 
these two articles will in any event con- 
tinue to be admitted free of duty. The same 
is true of the semi-agricultural products ; oil 
cake and oil meal, fertilizers, fur, fur skins, 
rosin and turpentine, all of which will con- 
tinue to enter Germany free of duty. 
Shipments of apples will be hampered 
somewhat by higher rates, but the apple 
trade with Germany is not relatively large. 
Grain and meat shipments would also be 
checked, but the United States of late years 
has only had a small surplus for shipment, 
and can, no doubt, find markets elsewhere 
if desired. Some manufactured products 
will be hard hit, but apparently the total 
results would affect only a very small frac- 
tion of the export trade of this country. 
The Government at Washington seems to 
have plans under way to offset the new Ger- 
man duties either by special treaties or by 
some form of retaliation. But, either way, 
the effect on agricultural products will prob- 
ably not be of extreme importance. 





Secretary Taft Abroad. 
The visit of Secretary Taft in Manila has 
been one that has increased the good feel- 
ing that exists between ‘the Filipinos and 
this country. He received a hearty wel- 
come, and there is now less danger of insur- 
section in the Philippines than ever be- 
fore. 
Tae discontent which was apparent a 
short time ago seems to have disappeared, 
though there are probably some disaffected 
people there still who hunger for the imme- 
diate independence of the islands. This 
they are not fitted to receive at present for 
they are not yet in a condition to govern 
themselves in a way that will make other 
powers respect them, and complete liberty 
for them would only lead to internal dis- 
sensions, which would make the country the 
prey of warring tribes,and an object for 
conquest by aggressive nations. Now the 
Filipinos are receiving the valuable. protec- 
tion of the United States who own the arch- 
ipelago through purchase, and who are ed- 
ucating its people, and making them under- 
stand the duties of a united citizenship. 
Our Republic has always maintained that 
it was willing to let the Filipinos take care 
of themselves as soon as they were capable 
of undertaking this difficult task, but it is 
now probable that the Filipinos will prefer 
to remain under the guiding care of acoun- 
try that has labored from the beginning of 
its occupancy of ,the Philippines for the 
best interests of its people, and with an 
eye to giving them as much opportunity as 
possible to adopt local self-government. 
Mr. Taft appears to be a popular hero 
there at present, and the ceremonies at- 
tendant on his reception in Manila showed 
that the people had faith in him and in 
those of whom he was the chosen repre- 
sentative. The freer trade which the Fili- 
pinos desire with the United States will 
probably follow the visit to Manila by 
some of our public men skilled in the ways 
of diplomacy and versed in economic law. 


<> 





American Women Abroad. 


The Contemporary Review not long since 
indulged in a jerimade concerning the evil 
influence that American women wedded 
into the aristocracy, exercised in English 
society. Their passion for display it indi- 
cated, and their unwillingness to undertake 
the duties of maternity, had made them 
distinctly demoralizing. They were mar- 
ried for their money, and coming from the 


ditions to maintain, like the colonial wives 
of Englishmen who are wooed and in their 
native land, and who have no taste for vul- 
gar display.and who do not aspire to be 
leaders in the smart set. ° 

An English writer who contributes to the 
London Chronicle takes a more sensible 
and less derogatory view of the American 
women who have made their permanent 
homes in England and who are conspicuous 
in what James Yellowplush calls the “upper 
succles.”” The writer referred to, who 
calls himself an Anglo-American, says that 
personally he is much impressed with the 
American colony, and that he questions 
whether any capital has ever harbored so 
powerful and brilliant a group of foreign 
women as London possesses in her Amer- 
ican contingent. They are, in his opinion, 
of unusual brilliancy, socially and intel- 
lectually, and they are prominent because 
of their natural adaptability, their tact and 
inteliectuality, and he instances as Amer- 


Washington realize the wishes of the people | 


















its technicalities is part of the education of 
any English woman who means to hold her 
own. This being the case, every American 
newcoomer “‘ finds herself horribly out of it 
in this world of universal turfiness, talking 
a language of its own, but each somehow 
contrives to take hold and at the end of a 
season will facea steward of the Jockey 
Club with simply paralyzing assurance and 
an air of absolute knowingness. [0 politics, 
too, they are no less at home, after a limited 
experience, for one is a social outcast in 
England if one is not posted in politics to 
which fashionable women devote little or 
no attention in the United States, and an 
English member of parliament is reported 
to have asserted that he found his Ameri- 
can wife far and away the best political 
agent he ever had. 
The American colony in London, how- 
ever, shines in a far more commendable 
light as the originators and managers of 
fetes, concerts and bazaars for charitable 
objects, and it is said that in this direction 
Mrs. George West has a constructive side 
that is a.most masculine,while Mrs. Arthur 
Paget has the inventive genius of a social 
Edison. Mrs. Ronalds (formerly the belle of 
Boston), is likewise indefatigable in organ- 
izing charitable entertainments. 

It is not exactly pleasant, however, to be 
informed that all these women are becom- 
ing more English than the English them- 
selves, and we cannot but regret that so 
many industrious women have been lost to 
America. On the whole, we believe they 
would have been quite as happy if they had 
remained at home, and been equally win- 
ning and strenuous in adding to the lustre 
of their own republic, though it is gratify- 
ing to know that there are plenty of equally 


attractive women still remaining in this 
country. 


— 
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The Road for Summer Recreations. 


At this time of year the traffic of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad may be said, without 
exaggeration, to be immense. The throngs 
of people that avail themselves of its un- 
surpassed accommodations constantly in- 
crease during the summer months, and 
just now its patronage is at its height. 
Notwithstanding this, there is no con- 
fusion or delay in the transaction of its 
business, so admirable is the system 
through which its affairs are conducted. 
People going to the mountain, lake and sea- 
shore resorts along its lines of travel inva- 
riably reach their destinations without any 
of the annoyances which beset tourists on 
less skillfully directed railroads. Its hand- 
somely appointed cars are always comfort- 
able for either long or short distances, and 
the best of attendance is furnished, so that 
the passenger is never in doubt when he 
has reached his place of destination. His 
inquiries are always answered with prompt- 
ness and courtesy, for there are obliging 
officials everywhere on the many different 
routes that the road covers with unswerv- 
ing efficiency. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the 
many delightful resorts that may be visited 
through the Boston & Maine and its several 
connections. 
those who are in search of either health or 
recreation ‘may select by consulting its 
various informative publications, the places 
best suited to their needs. Valley and shore, 
woods and mountains are all unfolded in 
the panoramic views farnished by a ride 
over this road in its various sections, and 
to the lover of nature it furnishes constant 
food for admiration. Imagination cannot 
conceive anything so picturesque as the 
scenes to which vacationists are invited by 
this magnificiently equipped railroad. In 
the tall, too, it presents prospects of endless 
loveliness in the changing foliage, and ex- 
cursionists who do not avail themselves of 
the privileges which it affords for sight- 
seeing will have missed a large share of 
the recompenses from a life of struggle 
which it offers to the toil-worn man or 
woman who desires to escape from the 
monotonous existence of every day. 
Weend as we began, by commending the 
unsurpassed management of the road which 
owes its noted efficiency to the watchful care 
of President Lucius Tuttle, who lets no 
detail escape his vigilant attention, and 
who has willing and attentive officials, who 
carry out his well-planned ordets and wise 
suggestions resulting from long and valu- 
able experience. 





<> 


Making Village Life Attractive. 
That young people sometimes leave the 
farm with the excuse that the life does not 
attract them is a commonly known fact. 
But just what they want and fail to find in 
the village is not so often stated. 

The young folks of several English towns 
where the same problem exists were re- 
cently sent a list of questions along this 
lune, prizes being offered for the best re- 
plies. The competition was open to both 
sexes of the village population, but limited 


three, it being thought that this was the 
time of life when the question was most 
likely to be felt asa practical one, - 


Plenty of replies were received. Among 
the great variety of suggestions there was 
practical agreement of all to a general need 
of better chancss for culture and amuse- 
ment. Their wants and desires, varied of 
course, in minor details, might almost be 
summarized or comprised within one word 
—“A village institute,” ‘a reading-room 
and a reading-club,” “a supply of good 
books and periodicals to be used either at 


It is enough to say that | 2and 


to the ages between sixteen and twenty- : 





8 thoroughly as desired. Others, including 
quite a number of New England farmers, 
find the goats well worth while as brush 
clearers, and also have more or less call for 

he young stock, from those who intend to 
start new flocks. 

Oneof thelargest herds in this vicinity was 
established by a Boston newspaper ma3, 
L.N. Cushman, at his country home in Hub- 
bardston, Mass. The flock, started about 
two years ago with two hundred goats from 
New Mexico, has since then doubled in 
numbers besides furnishing quite a number 
of surplus goats which have been sold. 
They are kept with the idea of reclaiming 
hundreds of acres of rough and bushy land 
which is included in the farm. They feed 
out of doors all summer and as long as the 
ground is free from snow, reqajring very 
little other food than what is obtained from 
browsing. In winter they are fed on millet 
hay and other forage and allowed to browse 
more or less outside the sheds which are 
provided for them. The flock consumes a 
ton of rock salt yearly. Trained collie dogs 
are used to guard the flock, performing the 
work, much the same as with sheep. 

Another young farmer located a few 
miles out of Boston has a herd of only a 
dozen Angoras, which, for their limited 
number, are doing good work in sprout- 
land. They ure enclosed by movable fences 
of woven wirefour feet high and given a 
fresh pasture every day. They consume the 
growth very thoroughly, as far as they go, 
clearing the ground more completely than 
goats usually do when given free range. 
They get their living entirely from this 
food with but little trouble to their owner, 
except to shift the fence and enclose new 
land. The goats will be followed by cows 
after grass has become established. 





The Referendum. 


The unanimity of the people of Norway 
in deciding, last Sunday, to sever the polit- 
ical bonds which united it with Sweden, 
showed that the adherents of King Oscar 
among the Norwegians were few and far 
between. The act of secession which was 
passed last June has been ratified by popu- 
lar vote. There were only 161 dissenting 
ballots cast in a total of 321,358. This was 
the result of the referendum called to act 
upon the Storthing’s decision regarding the 
independence of Norway. 

Sweden must accept the will of the people 
or go to war, and it is not likely to appeal to 
arms to maintain its sovereignty of that 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula which 
has chosen to throw it off and assert its 
right to govern itself. 

No, King Oscar will probably wisely bid 
Norway Godspeed in its new departure and 
thus amicable relations will be preserved 
between two countries which have much in 
common as far as race and history are con- 
cerned. 

It all differences between nations could 
be as peaceably settled as those of Sweden 
and Norway are likely to be, the world 
would be much nearer the millennium than 
it is now, and the golden year would be at 


The countries will remain friendly, no 
doubt, though minor differences of opinion 
will probably arise which can be easily 
settled by a commission. They are made 
up of courageous, enterprising, intelligent 
people, and they will see that it is for the 
interest of both to be concilliatory in their 
demands, one upon another. 

It is said that Norway intends to be a re- 
public, and this is welcome news to the 
lovers of a government for the people by 
the people. Europe could well welcome 
another republic. It has none too many 
now, and too mach royalty and absolutism. 
The time may come when the Continent 
will be under a republican form of govern- 
ment, though that day is yet far distant. 
However, the poets prophecy its advent, 
and they can look ‘“‘into the future far as 
human eye can scan.’’ 


A Shedy Sixty Thousend. 


Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
so called, has gained for itself in the opin- 
fon of many the reputation of being the 
most corrupt municipality in the United 
States, and some assert that it cannot be 
matched in political chicanery in the world. 
Be that as it may, it has most certainly 
sunk to a state of deep degredation through 
the manipulations of those who sought to 
control its votes for their own advantage 
and for their personal enrichment. 

They made the voting lists wholly unre- 
liable as records of citizenship, until Mayor 
Weaver began his fight with scoundrels, 
and resolved to make the place, of which he 
was the executive head, a clean city, if it 
were possible. These voting lists have been 
overhauled recently by the police, and up- 
wards of sixty thousand names were found 
on them that did not represent legitimate 
voters. The names erased by the police be- 





immigrants, 

the land of fiction, and were as unreal as 
the Flying Dutchman and his crew. 

By the means of this fradulent register- 
ing elections were controlled and honest 




























its work with certainty. 
Ball-an 


or stopping the team. 


thoroughly pulverizing the manure. 
Built in four sizes to meet all demands. 








Absolutely the lightest draft, team ‘being two feet nearer the load. 
d-socket beater bearings, absolutely preventing binding of shafting when driven ove: ;..»), 

‘Two floor chains, one at either side of the apron, for drawing the load out evenly to the bes. 

Change feed from driver’s seat, regulating different amounts per acre without driver's leay; 


return of floor. Jverything controlled from the driver's seat. 
Patented tail board makes tight box of the body, and when raised acts as retaining rak. - 


Let us send you a booklet, * A Savings Bank on Wheels,” free to everybody. 
THE RICHARDSON MANUPACTURING COMPANY, WORCESTER +1155 





THE SPREADER WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
Twenty-eight years of experience behind it. It leads all others in improvements. 
Is built to stand hard knocks. Spreads every kind of barnyard manure, ashes, lime, fertilize; 
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is aroused against them, and then honest 
men come to their own again, while sixty 
thousand, more or less, go into the shades 
from which they were evolved. 
Butler in New Orleans. 
Benjamin F. Butler’s career in New Or- 
leans during the Civil War, did not receive 
universal endorsement even in Massachu- 
setts, but he was certainly a vigorous exec- 
utive, and he succeeded while he was there 
in banishing the yellow fever from the city, 
and it did not reappear there until long 
after he had gone North. 
Heis credited with putting New Orleans 
in a sanitary condition that it had not en 
joyed since the time of Bienville. Yellow 
Jack fled before him with the mosquitoes 
that are said to spread the infection. This 
was a victory worth accomplishing and the 
best kind of aone because it was made 
without force of arms. The mosquito 
did not havea legto stand on, and nothing 
to feed on when the doughty en concluded 
his work of disinfevting the city, clearing 
its atmosphere and making it ae clean as 
the proverbial whistle. 
He brought with him Northern neatness 
and enterprise, and he showed the South- 
erners how to banish disease by ‘earnest 
efforts in the right way. But this was a 
long time ago, and they have forgotten the 
valuable lessons that he taught and have 
only a hot-headed remembrance or tradi- 
tion of what they deemed his oppressions. 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat makes a just 
estimate of him when it indicates that he 
was not a great general on the firing line, 
and says: ‘ He could not have conducted 
the march to the sea. The campaign which 
brought Lee to Appomattox was beyond him. 
But he was a good military governor. He 
could and did enforce cleanliness and order. 
Against its will he made New Orleans one 
of the healthiest towns on the continent. 
He abolished the civil authority as a pre- 
liminary to abolishing the mosquitoes, the 
microbes, and the miasmata which had been 
having that point fora breeding place, and 
a radiating centre from the time when the 
first hut was put up there, back in the days 
when it was part of the patrimony of the 
* Grand Monarch.’’’ Batler was inclined to 
overdo, and his judgment was not of the 
best, but he was energetic and untiring in 
any work he took in hand, and he certainly 
labored in the right direction when he rose to 
the level of the occasion and introduced wise 
preventive measures before an infectious 
disease could assert itself in a way that 
would render it difficult to quell. As a 
health reformer Rutler was a success, if 
he sometimes failed in other directions. 


The World's | Graia Crop. 


The foreign crop reports to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, made public Aug. 14, 
announce that “‘in the countries of largest 
production thecrops of the principal bread 
grains cannot be called abundant, but ona 
general survey of the field it seems proba- 
ble that the harvest of 1905 will not, on the 
whole, be a bad one. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the area 
under wheat is estimated at 1,800,000 acres 
and the yield at 63,000,000 bushels, or thirty- 
five bushels to the acre, against area last 
year of 1,400,000 acres and yield of 30,000,000 
bushels, or less than twenty-eight bushels 
per acre. 

The area under wheat in Manitoba and 
the Northwest Territories is fully ten per 
cent larger than ever before. The acreage 
there is placed at 4,000,000 and the crop at 
70,000,000 or 80,000,000; by some even as 
high as 100,000,000 bushels. 

In Argentina there is agood crop outlook, 
and the area of winter grain appears to be 
much larger than last year. In Australasia 
the crop is more promising than in ten 
years. Despite unfavorable weather reports 
the outlook in Germany last month seemed 
fair. In Russia the crop prospects remained 
generally satisfactory, the winter cereals 
promising nearly, and the spring cereals 
above, an average yield. In Austria it is 
not yet certain whether winter wheat and 
winter rye can be set down as good average 
crops. In Hungary the prospect was con- 
siderably worse than in Jung, but. the total 
grain crop promised to be larger than last 
year’s. 
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Official List of Fairs, 
STATE AND GENERAL. 
American Institute, New York City ....Oct. 31-Nov. 





Maine, Lewiston -....--. .---------------------Sept. 12-15 
Michigan, Pontiac.........---.--- -------.-----Sept. 11-16 
Minnesota, Hamline.-...--- .--- ---.-.--.....-..Sept. +4 
New England, Worcester, Mass-...........-.. Sept. +6 
New Hampshire, Concord............- — Sept. 12-15 
New Jersey, Trentonl-.....------------------- Sept. 3-2 
; sept. 11-16 

——— Sept. 4-8 

— -nee -SOPt. 5-8 

_..---- Aug. 26-Sept. 12 











Androscoggin Valley, Canton-........:.....-Sept. 26-28 
Bingham, Bingham ....._-_--...-.----....-....- 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club.2.__........_....-. Sept. 12-14 
Bristol... .....--..... .--.-.-..... Sept. 8, 27,8 
Central, Waterville * 
Cumberland, Gorham._.........-.........-..... Sept. 4-7 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club, West Cumber- 
East Somerset, Hartiand._......._..............Oet. 5-7 





— —BSSept. 12-14 



































Carroll, 
26-25 | Summit, 


Waldo, Belfast........__. 


hua. Nashua. ._...__ 


ampton..... 
Highland, Middlefield 
Bilis'de, Cummington __- 
Hingham, Hingham... .. 


Union, Blandford... ..... 


Peacedale...........-.. 


Beacon Valley, Naugatuc 
Berlin, Berlin............ 


Granby, Granby ..... 


Clinton, Plattsburg ..--.--- 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill. ...-. 
Columbia, Hudson._--.-.-- 
Cuba, Cuba 


Dundee, Dundee.-_-.._..._. 


Essex, Westport....- 
Franklin, Malone..-. 
Fulton, Johnstown... 


Otsego, Cooperstown... 
Palmyra, Palmyra....... 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg.... 


N Seton 
Now Oak Park, Greenfield . 
Rochester, Rochester __._ oes 
Sullivan, Claremont -............0 
VERMONT. 
Addison, Middleburg............. 
Battenkill. MNancehester 
Springfield. Springfield.__. _ “Le 
Valley, Brattleboro.........0...... 
Windsor, Woodstoex 
Winovski, Waterbury 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury 
Blackstone Uxbridge._............... 
Bristol, Taunton... -.-............__. 
Brockton, Brockton................... ___. 
Clinton, Clinton............. - 
Deerfield, Vlaremont.__-._.. 
Eastern Hampden, Palmer. 
Essex. Peabody sah: oa 
Franklin, Greenfield -................__. 
meee, Franklin and Hampden, North- 


Branford, Branford 
Chester, Chester .. ...................... 
Olinton, Clinton .........-...-......--.- 
Colchester, Colchester ._--................ 


Farmington Valley, Collinsville * 


Cambridge Valley, CGambridge 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent... ........-.-- 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley..........---.-.- 
Cayuga, Moravia._...........--. .-.- 
Chautauqua, Fredonia .....-.....---..----- 
Chemung, Elmira... .-.- .-....-.-.---------- 
Uhenango, Norwien 





Sept. 26, 27 | Tioga, Owego 
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Piscataquis, Foxcroft .......00.. 
Richmond, Richmond........... 
Sagadahoc, Topsham._.........- t 
South Kennebec, South Windsor... so, 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan... __ 
Unity Park Association, Unity.....____ 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe... Sent. 1-1 
W. Oxtord, Fryeburg... ret, 3. 
West Penobscot, Exeter... Sept. 269 
West Washington, Cherryfield. Set jun 
NEW HAMP 










Hampshire, Amherst___. — — 





Hoosac Valley, North Adams __. mac Bec 
Horticultural, Boston ___.._..__ 


SHIBE, 


Sept. 12-14 
Sept. 22, 23 
Sept. 44 
OC. 3-6 

... Sept, 13-15 
---Sept. 14, 15 
Oct. KT 
---Sept. 19-2) 
--- Sept, 20, 21 


Oct. 4,5 


-------- Set. 19, 20 


Sept. 6,7 
Sept. 26, 27 
..-Sept. 26, 27 
--Sept, 22, 3 


B80pt. 13, 14 


Housatonic, Great|Barrington...........__. 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury... ___- 
Middlesex North, Lowell._............_. __. 
Middlesex South, Farmington. ._...__. 
New England, Worcester 
Oxford. Oxford.................. 
Plymouth, Rridgewater-.___.._. 
Poultrymen, Holyoke -........_... 
South Worcester, Sturbridge__._.. ._.. 
Spencer, Spencer... __......._-. 


watnw cone -SOpt. 21, 22 


Sept, 27,28 
Sept. 19, 20 
-Sept. 15-17 
------Sept. 19, 20 
---.--. Sept. 4-6 

---- Sept. 7,8 






.--.--Sept. 14, 15 


deinen DOpt, 18, 16 


Weymouth, South Woymouth 
Worcester Northwest, Athol _....... __.._. 

Worcester South, Sturbridg¢._......_. 
Worcester County, Barre ._. 
Worcester, Wofcester.-.. .. 
Worcester East, Clinton.... * 
Worcester West, Rarro. Sept. 28-29 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport, Portsmouth....._.. . 






CONNECTICUT, 
SE ee Sept. 4 


oe o---- Sept. 20-22 
oe 


Greenfield, Greenfield Hill..........-.... 
Guilford, Gutlford...........-........ 
Harwinton, Harwinton.......-........-... 
Newtown, Newtown........ 
New Haven, New Haven.... ...........- 
New London, Norwich.......... 
New Milford, New Milford. 





Delaware Valley, Walton.........------- 
Dryaen, Dryden-__-.....--....--..-------- 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie _........_.. __.Bep 
Erie, Hamburg._----..-.-.-... ----.-------.--- Sep 






Genesee, Batavia... ............. --.---- 
Gorham, Reed Corners._..._.. .... ...---- 
Hemlock, Hemlock.__...........-.------- ‘ 
Jefferson, Watertown _............------ 
Madison, Brookfield... .... .......-.--- .--- 
Monroe, Brockport.._.....-...........--.---- 
Morris, Morris __.. .................-.-------- 





Onondaga, Phenix... ..........-- 
Ontario, Canandaigua......... soe — 
Orteans, Albion.....................--------- 
Queeos-Nassau, ——— 
Richfield Springs, Richfield springs... _--S¢: 
Greene — _ re 


Riverside, 8 aA 
Rockland, Haverstraw_..............--..-- 
Rockland, 


yANIA. 


—————— 
Wayne, Wooster ..........-.------------------ 


Sept. 1-4 
Sept. 4,5 
---..-Sept. 14, 15 

-.Sept. 28, 4 


------Sept. 12-15 
...Sept 5-§ 


...--. Sept. - — 
_-.---. Sept. — — 
....... Sept, 19 

------OCt. 27 







-- -OCt. —— 
.--. Sept. 6-7 
--.--- Sept. 27-28 
..Sept. 12-15 


oo-------- Sept. 27 


wees -coo OCEs 8 
.-.---- Sept, 26-28 
ane ee NOV. 7-9 
...--Sept. 12-14 
— Sept. 12-15 











Putnam, Putnam ........ -.-.-...-....---Sept. 25 
Rockville, Rockville............ .......-...... Sept. #3 
Simsbury, Simsbury ._.... .....-.. _...-...---.. Oct. -—- 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs-._.......... Oct. 3-5 
Suffield. SuMield.._..... ..........-........... Sept.—— 
Union, Huntington.................-...-...--. Sept. 21-22 
Union, Somers,_.__................-.-.-.-------- Sept.” 
Waterbury, Waterbury...._._..............-.Sept. — — 
Wethersfield, Wethersfield... ._._...._....- Sept. 25-28 
Willimantic, Willimantic.__._.. .........__. Sept. 19-21 
Windham, Brooklyn.............---... Sept. 12-14 
Woodstock, South Woodstock._...........-. Sept. 18-20 
Wolcott, Wolcott ........ ..........--...--.---. Oct. — 
NEW YORK. 

Afton, Afton._.....................-.. .... .... Sept 4-2 
Allegany, Angelica._..___. ...........-.-----.... Sept. 5-7 
American Institute, New York._........Oct. 3l-Nov.3 
Binghamton, Binghamton._--........-......Sept. 23-29 


...- Sept. 5-8 
_.- Sept. 5-8 
Sept, 12.15 
Sept. +8 
_Sept. 5-7 
Sept. 6-9 
Sept. 18-22 
_.. Sept. 5-8 




































Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
MAN’S KNITIED SWEATER. 
(All in One Piece.) 

Four and one-half hanks of German knit- 
ting worsted, mixed. Two bone needles, 
No. 4; four steel needles, No. 12. 

The garment is begun in the front and 
knitted allin one piece. 

For No. 36 chest measure, cast on the steel 
needles 124 stitches, knit 2 plain, purl 2 al- 
ternately for 22 rows. Pat in bone needles 
(that is knit off the stitches from steel nee- 
dies) (*)1 plain, purl 1,alternately across 
row. Continue working back and forth in 
this way till 140 rows are finished. On 
next row divide the stitches into two parts 
of 62 stitches each. On the first part work 
back and forth as follows: Knit pattern as 
before, decreasing 1 stitch at the side 
toward the centre, every other row, until 
you have 38 stitches remaining on the nee- 
dle. Work back and forth on these 38 
stitches without decreasing for 8 rows to 
form shoulders. Now take up the other 62 
stitehes at other side of front, and knit pat- 

rrespond. 
— 50 stitobes for neck, in the centre 
of these two shoulders. Knit pattern across 
entire row. Continue working back and 
forth for 188 rows. Transfer to steel needles 
and knit waist-band to correspond with the 
front; bind off. Pick up 50 stitches on each 
side of centre of shoulder. Knit pattern 
back and forth as in the body, for 20 rows. 

On the next row decrease one stitch at 
each side of needle. Continue working 
back and forth, decreasing 1 stitch at each 
side of the needle, every fifth row, until 
there are 80 stitches remaining on needle. 
On the next row decrease 1 stitch at each 
side of the needle. Continue knitting pat- 
tern, decreasing 1 stitch at each side of 
needle, every other row uutil 56 stitches 
remain. Now knit pattern without de- 
creasing for 15 rows. 

Transfer to steel needles; knit 2, purl 2, 
alternately for 42 rows; this is the cuff, 
bind off. 

Sew up sleeves and under-arm seams. 

For the collar: Cast on steel needle 36 
stitches, 2 plain, purl 2, alternately until the 
strip measures 24 inches in length; bind off, 
sew collar to neck of garment. In makinga 
larger or smaller size, add or decrease 5 
stitches for every inch chest measure. 

Eva M. NILES. 








To Travel in Comfort. 


For warm weather journeys—such as 
vacation bound humanity is taking these 
days—a few matters of forethought will 
save, or at least mitigate, a vast amount of 
discomfort. A traveler who has observed 
ways and means of comfort on two long 
journeys this summer says that every 
woman who contemplates going away might 
well provide herself with a drinking cup, 
a stout fan, a small, light pillow, a pair of 
colored glasses and a silk bag into which to 
slip her hat. 

On such excessively hot days as came 
this last week the drinking cup is a safe 
channel for the fresh water which every 
well-regulated passenger coach carries. 
The stout fan—a palm leaf fan is the best 
—affords at least diversion, and even heated 
air has more life-sustaining power in mo- 
tion than in quiescence. Then, too, there 
is always one’s neighbor traveler who has 
no fan and who is possibly rustling to and 
fro, irritatingly, a bunched-up piece of 
newspaper. The small pillow, with its cool 
lines of thin silk covering, makes comfort 
in some otherwise unprotected angle of 
weariness. Even if one keeps on one’s hat, 
the pillow means relaxation. But the sensi- 
ble woman, on a long journey, takes off her 
hat and puts it safely away from dust in a 
silk bag made with a draw string, and, as 
protection against cinders sifting through 
open windows and doors, she dons a pair 
of colored glasses, which have the added 
advantage of saving eye fatigue. Thus 
fortified, at small increase of luggage, she 
arrives at the end of an all day’s travelipg 
with tolerable serenity— f course, barring 
accidents and complications. 

Journeying northward into Maine the 
other day was a distinguished-looking 
middle-aged woman, evidently an experi- 
enced traveler, who carri-d all this equip- 
ment in a moderate-sized handbag. Her 
fan spent much of the time in the hands of 
a fellow passenger, who used it over his 
almost heat-prostrated muther. Her thin 
little pillow, covered with pungee silk em- 
broidered in its natural color, was restful 
just to look at. Toward the journey’s end 
this experienced traveler quietly adjusted 
her headgear with the aid of a hand mirror 
from theaforesaid well-provided bag, and— 
to the greater envy of the other women— 
delicately wiped the cinder dast from her 
face with a piece of powdered chamois skin. 

The help of these suggestions is the 
greater in that there are not always draw- 
ing room cars by which totravel to far-away 
country points. With timely realization, 
however, the jourtey in the ordinary pas- 
senger coach can be made approximately 
easy. And in regard to this, itis much as 
a Southern woman anda Chicago woman 
agreed on a recent day’s joarney—the vesti- 
bule coaches now in use are qaite as cool 
and as comfortable as the drawing-room 
coaches, while the coming and going of 
passengers are vastly more diverting in the 
ordinary passenger coach.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The Cold-Dish Season. 

Cold fish and meat salads are something 
that the American cook rarely troubles her- 
self about, but they are an important part 
of the French bill of fare nowadays. Fn- 
tirely cold dinners are a fad at restaurants 
now. 

The most popular fish salad is made of 
halibut. It is boiled, served in slices and 
covered with a mayonnaisedressing. With 
the dressing are slices of tomato cut very 
thin and often in halvesand thin slices of 
green pepper. 

Cold string beans provide another ele- 
ment to make this dish appetizing. Cold 
salmon salad is served in the same wa). 

The most popular cold meat salad in the 
French restaurants is made of ruoast beef 
cut in thin slices. It must, of course, be 
very well done. It is served with mayon- 
naise made with tarragon vinegar and with 
sliced potatoes and fisgeolet beans, which 
are, of course, also cold. Sometimes a slice 
of tomato is added. 

A salad of cold sliced veal is also made in 
one of the French restaurants, and is highly 
typical of the French nation in that it has a 
great deal of mustard in its make-up. The 
French eat mustard with veal, which Amer- 
icans rarely do. 

Potatoes do not add piquancy enough to a 
meat like veal in spite of the liberal amount 
of mustard in the dressing,so green 


peppers 
anda slice of ham are added to the meat. | 2° 


The ham is cut in strips that make it look 
like bits of pepper. Of course nane of the 
fat is used. 

The most popular way of serving cold 
eggs in one of the restaurants is with estra- 
gon. This strong herb, so distast-tul to 





one another.—N. Y. Suan. 


a> 
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Health Recipes. 


The nervous woman, heaven pity her. 
She makes herself and everybody 
her perfectly miserable. Sometimes there’s 
a cause for the nervousness, and then she’s 
to be pitied, and sometimes it’s just a habit 
one gets into of being unreasonable and 
fussy, and generally looking on the blue 
side of everything. 
When the nervous system gets out of 
order the whole system lags in sympathy. 
The digestive system, the liver and the 
heart all refuse to do their work. Evary 
nervous woman should eat five or six times 
aday. She should eat three meals, have a 
lunch between meals, and never omit the 
warm drink taken just before she goes to 
bed. Gentle exercise and work are aa neces- 
sary to the woman with nerves as food and 
fresh air. An active interest in life will be 
her salvation, but generally the woman in 
such a condition thinks she isn’t interested 
in a thing in life, so she must keep at work 
until she develops an interest. 
A celebrated physician has said: “If you 
wish never to be nervous live with reason, 
have a purpose in life and work for it; play 
joyously, strive not for the unattainable, 
be not annoyed by trifies, aim to attain 
neither great knowledge nor great riches, 
be not self-centered, but love the good and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” A celebrated 
and charming actress, whose age it would 
be rude to chronicle, but who still looks 
qaite young, though she isa grandmother, 
gives the following prescription for the 
preservation of youth and beauty: “ You 
must work until you are tired, sleep until 
you are rested, have plenty of fresh air, 
live in cool rooms, take a daily sponge bath 
and eat the simplest food.”’ 


> ~<a 


Domestic Hints. 
ICE-CREAM SODA AT HOME. 
One may have the finest kind of chocolate ice- 
cream soda at home by following the directions 
given in What to Eat. Put into a granite 
saucepan one ounce, or three tablespoonfuls of 
soluble chocolate, or Baker’s chocolate shaved. 
Aad halt a pint of boiling water, stitring all the 
time. When the chocolate is liquid, add one pint 
of granulated sugar anc stir until it begins to 
boil. Cook for abvut three minutes longer, strain 
and cool. When cool, flavor with one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract. Bottle this mixture and 
keep onice. When the beverage is wanted, put 
into a tumbler two tadlespoons of shaved ice, 
two tablespoons of the chocolate syrup, three 
tablespoons of whipped cream, one gill of milk, 
and -half a gill of soda water froma siphon. A 
tablespoon of vanilla ice cream makes this an 
ice-cream soda. A plainer drink is made by 
combining the chocolate syrup with milk and 
ice, and shaking well in a lemonade shaker. 
PEPPERMINT DROPS. 

Boil one and one-fourth pounds of sugar with 
a pint of water; add three drops of oil of pep- 
permint, and after f£ve minutes remove the mixt- 
ure from the fire and stir until it turns white, 
when it must be quickly poured out on buttered 
tins. 








VEAL LOAF. 
This is a savory dish at picnics and simple 
country suppers. Mince three pounds of raw, 
lean veal and a quarter of a pound of the best fat 
pork. Sprinkle through the meat half an onion 
grated fine, half a teaspoonful of powdered 
thyme, a scant saltspoonful of powdered sweet 
marjoram, the same amoupt of summer savory, 
one tablespoonful of salt and half.a teaspoonful 
of pepper. When the meat ig minced and the 
seasoning added, mix in about two-thirds of a 
cup of cracker crumbs, half a cup of veal gravy, 
the yolk of an egg and the whites of two eggs 
well beaten together. 
SCOTCH TOAST. 


Break the eggs into a small saucepan and beat 
up well with a spoon; season with pepper and 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Toast 
the bread crisp and brown. Put the sancepan 
containing the eggs into another containing hot 
water, and when thev are couked turn them over 
the toast, which has been nicely buttered. 
TOMATO CATCHUP. 


Chili sauce is now more often used than 
catchup, because tt is more easily prepared. Ano 
old-fashioned tomato catchup calls for nine quarts 
of tomatoes, which should not be over ripe, but 
merely turned. Slice teem (it will not be neces- 
sary to peel them) and pack them in the pre 
serving kettle. After draining off all the clear 
julce, add two tablespoonfuls of allspice, four of 
salt,one of cinnamon, two tabl spoonfuls: of 
cloves, one teaspoon of black pepper and a half 
ateaspoon of cayenne pepper. Pour over all 
three cupfuls or one and a balf pints of vinegar. 
Cover the kettle, and let the catchup simmer for 
three hours, being careful that it ceoks all the 
time. Let it cool before turning it out of the 
kettle. When cold etrain through a sieve, then 
bottle and cork it. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 
A little child should never be allowed to go to 
sleep with its face partly under the bed clothing. 
Mothers ure supposed to know this, put they are 
often careless. Achild’s face must be entirely 
uncovered when asleep so that it inhales only 
perfectly pure air and not that which hasalready 
been breathed. It is trifling things like ths 
which maka or mar a child’s future health. 
Salt water fish are much improved, says Good 
Housekeeping, if they are soaked in salted 
water for half an hour before cooking. 
An English physician declares that it is better 
to keep scarlet fever patients at home, where the 
germs die out gradually in the fresh air, than to 
send them to a hospital, where they are in the 
midst of dozens of other case3 in all stuges of the 
disease. On their return to school, the gems 
are called into activity by the foul air in the 
room, and the disease is sprevd to others. 
The simplest mint sauce is made by steeping 
the chopped mint in boiling water, about halfa 
cupful to a handful of mint, covering the bowl, 
and placing where it will cool quickly. Let it 
stand for three-quarters of an hour, then adda 
little sugar, salt, paprika add four tablespoons 
of mild vinegar. 
Nasturtiums, says an authority, grow beauti- 
fully in water. Fill hyacinth glasses with slips, 
putting a few pieces of charcoal in the bottom 
of the glass, and pour in fresh water. Put the 
glass in a light window, uot necessarily a sunny 
window, and the stalks will soon root, and after- 
wards furnish plenty of bloom. Such glasses 
would be delightful in winter. 
it was a truly ingenious women who discovered 
that she could mend her injured hot water bag 
with the kit of repair tovls in her husband’s 
bicycle outfit. She simply followed directions 
for mending a leak in the tire. 
Is it known thas small pears make delicious 





juice tm a fruit jar on the ice. It saves plenty 








ot bother to have it all ready. Often every avail- 











The work of the City Missionary Society. 


as outlined in its eighty-eighth annual re- 
port, shows a remarkable excel- 
lent work performed by its directors, and 


ounce 


ates, yet its work continues and with the 
addition of new workers the he ess of 
its present members is sure to’be very 
noticeable. ‘The number of missionaries in 


| the employ of the society the past year has 


been twenty-five. Changes have taken 
place in several districts so that we have the 
labors of bat twenty-two for..the entire 
twelve months. The “pervice 
has recently been increased in two sections 
of the-city. In Roslindale one recently ap- 
pointed will give all her time to this impor- 
tant field. 

The third missionary has been appointed 
for Dorchester, there being a great need on 
account of its territorial limits and increased 
population and a field full of promise for 
such efforts as a city missionary society un- 
dertakes to put forth. Important aid in 
house to house visitations has thus already 
been given to thenew enterprise started at 
Mattapan by the Second Dorchester Church. 
The table in the annual report shows the 
number of laborers and results, the Fresh 
Air Fund wok and the Thanksgiving 
charity. One noticeable thing in the Fresh 
Air Fund is the number of street car tickets 
distributed, there being over thirty-five 
thousand. 

There is no question but that the Society 
is doing a wonderful lot of good in helping 
those to employment, taking care of young 
people who need a little kindness and assist- 
ance in placing them in places where they 
are helpful and of value to others. The 


Fresh Air work, which is one of the most 


helpful of the departments, is organized so 
that two weeks’ vacation at Rosemary Cot- 
tage at Eliot, Me., is provided for those 
who are selected by the Society to have this 
vacation. The Society needs $1000 for 
the continuation of this Fresh Air work, 
and no doubt it pays to contribute evena 
small sum for the benefit which will be de- 
rived from the good investment. 

A very interesting note appeared in one 
of the Boston papers not long ago; as fol- 
lows: ‘* Have you helped anybody this 
week?’? The query lodged in the heart of 
aman who saw in the open street car a 
practical answer to the question. By 
means of them many poor children in the 
great city might escape for a few hours at 
least from the heat of the metropolis; so he 
sent to the City Missionary Society $20 to 
be used for rides into the suburbs. So you 
see that this help did pay in a thousand 
fold. People were quick to see the advan- 
tages of the scheme, and dollars and dimes 
followed from every source; but if it had 
not been a paying investment in the best 
sense that first season would have been the 
last, but instead the good work expanded, 
until now it is organized into four district 
forms, covering a ten and twelve weeks of 
summer. These different phases are open 
car rides for children, invalids and tired 
mothers who need such an outing,day ex- 
cursions to Nantasket Beach, picnics at 
Franklin Park, and two weeks vacation at 
Rosemary cottage, Eliot, Me. To those 
who are contribntors, for ten cents you per- 
mit one little child to enjoy an open car 
ride, and a $7 contribution affords some 
poor child board and transportation to 
Eliot. If each of us could assist indirectly 
some one little unfortunate during a spell 
of this kind, if there were a hundred ora 
thousand of us performing the same act, 
how many of these happy little reunions we 
could make, and how grateful we would be 
to inwardly feel that we are performing a 
good, kind act and being helpful, wherein 
many of us are too busy, perhaps too self- 
ish, to think of those who are less fortu- 
nate than we, and continue vur busy lives 
without a kind thoughs and helpfal con- 
tribution, so that wemay perform our part 
to the help and progress of those about 
us. The City Missionary Society, with its 
splendid assistance has had long and suc- 
cessful experience in these matters and can 
make funds go farther than an individual. 

The little pictures included in this article, 
showing Rvsemary Cottage, cannot help 
being of assistanc?, showing the work this 
Society is performing among those who are 
dependent on such help, and whatever your 
contribution be for a cau e of this kind you 
can make it possible toaid uneor more chiid 
in gaining health and the needed rest which 
is required in their successful progress. 

The following shows a list of the officers 
of the society fur the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Richard H. Stearus; vice-presidents, 
Arthur G. S‘anwond, Rav. William R. 
Campbell ; secretary, Rev. Daniel W. Wal- 
dron; treasurer, Samuel F. Wilkins, Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, 95 Milk street ; 
auditor, Timothy Smith; managers, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D. D., Rev. Samuel L 
Loomis, D. D:, Rev. John L. Withrow, D. 
D., Rev. William T. McElveen, Ph. D., Rev. 
John Hopkins Denison, Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale, Rev. William A. Knight, Rev. 
Albert P. Fitch, Rev. Albert H. Plumb, 
D. D., Rev. Edward P. Drew, Rev. 
George W. Brooks, Rev. William H. 


‘Allbright, D. D., Rev. Arthnr Little, D. 


D., Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph. D., 
Rev. John O. Haarvig, Rev. George H. 
Flint, Rev. Winfred C. Rhoades, Rev. 
William T. Beale, Rev. Herbert A. Barker, 
Rev. James Alexander, Rev. Frank L. 
Luce, Rev. Paul Rader, Rev. Charles H. 
Washburn, Luther A. Wright, Frank Wood, 
John M. Fiske, Samuel B. Capen, Samuel 
D. Smith, Frederick M. Swan, Samuel B. 
Shapleigh, Francis J. Ward, George 3. 
Povle, John W. Field, Frank G. Newhall, 
William A. Paine, Charles W. Kimball, 
Frederick W. Connolly, Charles E. Aldrich, 
Edwin S. Woodbury, Winfred B. Bancroft, 
Samuel Breck, John H. Colby, Francis R. 
Jewett, Frank W. Wyman, Jacob P. Bates, 





































8 Sumner street, Dorchester; Miss Marian 
K. Brown, 3 Bishop street, Jamaica Plain: 
Office of the City Missionary Society, room 
602,Congregatiunal House, 14 Beacon street. 


John D. Rockefeller, who has already 


Jearaing are-$1,000,000 to Yale University, 
$10,000,000 for the General Education Soci- 


ety, $25,000 to William Jewell University 


$1,375,000 to Barnard College, $6,000,000 to 
Rush Medical College. $5,000,000 to Johns 


Hopkins, $1,000,000 to the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, to say nothing of the several 


hundred thousand that he has bestowed on 


the Y.M.C.A. _ 


The Harvard Church Society of Charles- 
town has presented Harvard College with 
two portraits of the Rev. James Walker, 
and they are now hung in the faculty room 
in University Hall. Mr. Walker preached 
in the old church which has been torn 
down from 1818 to 1839, some years before 
he became president of Harvard College, a 
position he filled for seven years, beginning 


in 1853. Harvard has also received the old 


bell and pulpit of the church. A daughter 
of Reuben Hunt, one of the founders of the 


society, has likewise adorned the archway 
of Appleton Chapel with a monument and 
bust of President Walker. 


Frederick Vanderbilt’s benefactions to 
the Shettield Scientific School of Yale al- 
ready amount to about $500,000. He re- 
cently gave ita dormitory, which has just 
been completed, aud now it has been an- 
nounced by Prof. Russell Chittenden that 
he will baild another oue, at a cost of a 
million for the same department of the uni- 
versity. Its location will be on College 
street, between Byers and St. Anthony 
halls, and several residential buildings have 
been purchased, which will be torn down to 
make room for the site. Nearly thirty years 
ago Mr. Vanderbilt was a graduate of the 
Sheffield School, which he has so gener- 
ously remembered. The new dormitory 
will resemble the other Vanderbilt dormi- 
tori: s. 


The Rev. George A. Brown, a son of the 
late Kishop John M. Brown of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has estab- 
lished an industrial school principally for 
the colored waifs of Chicago, at Blooming- 
ton, Ill. It has at present sixty-five in- 
mates. The boys are taught trades and 
farming, and the girls are instructed in 
housework and sewing. It is proposed to 
erect a group of trade shops around the 
main building of the retreat which is the 
old home of the Partridges, one of the pio- 
neer families of Illinois. The Rev. Dr 
Brown believes that homeless children 
should have a Christian environment in 
order that they may be saved from falling 
into crime. He has appropriately named 
the school after the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and it is, therefore, known as the 
Harriet Boecher Stow Institute. 


The annual report of the Sunnyside Day 


Nursery for 1903-1904 shows that this | rates 


‘worthy institution has been doing an im- 
mense amount of good among the children 
of poor women who are the principal wage 
earners in their families, and have no one 
to whom they can conide the care of their 
little ones while they are absent from their 
homes. Children between six months and 
8ix years are received at the nursery, and in 
urgent cases the preservation of this limit 
is not always insisted upon. The older 
ones attend the neighboring school and 
kindergarten in the morning and on their 
return are given adinner after which the 
remainder of the day is devoted to recrea- 
tion uf various kinds. A Christmas tree 
for the mothers and children is always a 
feature uf the winter festival season, and 
throughout the c»ld weather there are 
monthly mothers meetings at which enter- 
tainments are given and cunversation en- 
joyed. Inthe summer picnics for the chil- 
dren are given by kind hearted people 
while weekly gifts of flowers add tv the 
happiness experienced by the little 
guests of the nursery. It has recently 
purchased a house at 41 Blossom st eet, a 
convenient locality opposite the extensive 
grounds of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and this will afford all the room 
that it has so long desired and needed fur 
the carrying on of its beneficent work. 
The house has been thoroughly renovated, 
and has all the modern appliances that con- 
tribute to health and comfort. A safe open 
playground has been constructed on the L, 
and this adds much;to the attractions of the 
nursery fur those“who need to be kept 
out of dours as much as possible in a place 
where freedom frum accident may be se- 
cured without loss of liberty. 
property caries a mortgage, and the re- 
moval of this is urgently wished by the 
devoted managers of the institution. They 
have received some help from a fair at Bev- 
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; | detail, which we have not space to give, |4om South st 













| R. Ely, president; Miss Frances C. Sturgis, 
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ALL WEIGHTS AND SELECTION 


CHOICE OHIO HIDES. 


in a properly warm condition > Redeem, Se vhense. afarda stacy Welt? _ 
children was 302, a MIDES, CALF, PELTS AND Tai. \, 


C. HAPP, 202-210 Vance St., Toledo. 0 


is a satistactory set-| J. V. FIELD & CO. 
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of superior quality 
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UPLAND FARM HERD 


the tenement district in which itis 20h0-| BROWN SWISS CATTLE 


manely located. The matron is Mrs.S. E. 
Hines and the managers include Mrs. P. V. FP. B. HAZARD, Owner. 
4 few choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for <3, 


secretary; Mrs. Hall Curtis, vice-president; | ‘B¢ Fiortue and Eiga families, sired by Supren,..: 
Mrs. R. G. Shaw, Mrs. Lester Leland, Mrs. Ista, Por information mation and p melon, — 
Q. A. Shaw, Jr., Mra, E. N. Fenno, Mrs. GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager 
Frederic Brooks, Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- feivey » 
shield, Miss Linzee, Miss C. E. Ward, Mrs. 
Frederic Parker, Mrs. C. W. Kennard, Mrs. 
E.S. Grew, Mrs. Henry P. King, Mrs. W. 
P. Lyman, Mrs. James R. Hooper and Miss 
Susan Emimons. ees 
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—Secretary Wilsop of the Department of 
Agriculture has received a communication trom 
Acting Attorney-General McReynolds of the 
Department ofJ ustice, to whom was referred the 
case of Prof, George T. Moore, to the effect that 
he has found no grounds for a criminal prosecu- 
tion of Dr. Moore. The latter was the algologist 
and physiologist of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture and was 
‘allowed to resign after it had become known that 
he held some stuck ina nitro-culture concern of 
West Chester, Pa., the product in question being 
& scientific discovery of Dr. Moore and prepared 
under the auspices of the Department of Agricul- They 
ture. Moore held the stock conditional upon yet all their liancy of action are 
accepting a position with the West Chester con- | VFY helpless. Constant attention is neces. 
cern, He declined the position and returned the | ®@ty. A saddler must be well groomed 
stock. pee finer for his skin or his coat than 

— Steamship companies at New York are , & stable blessing. Bathe with a 
elated over the improvement in business, In‘ | ®P0@ Makes a delightful strengthening 
stead of going out with half cargoes, or at times | ™ by 
virtually in ballast, vessels are now. taking full} EASTERN DRUG CO., - 
cargoes-and the situation is a firm one generally. 
The improvement is due to the active foreign 








> poy oy! require much training, 
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demand for American grain. S d d [ h C 
——A terrific electrical and hail storm pass¢d tan af eat er Ompany 
storm came so suddenly that it took drivers of 
horses unawares, and the hailstones caused sev- 
Leathers of all Description 

devastated by thieveson Sunday night. In the P , 
hope that the miscreants might be amenable to | 83, 85, 87 MALVERW ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
not right.” Most of Mr. Spizer’s neighbors think 
a shotgun would be more effective. 

Leaky roofs spoil thousands of dollars worth 
of products annually, and area constant souree | Faacy Grains, Alligator and Lizard Leather 
of worriment and annoyance. There is little A SPECIALTY. 
Roofing claim for their product. This roofing 
comes ia rolls ready to lay, and any one can put 


over Schenectady, N. Y., Tuesday afternoon and 
ALLIGATORS 
eral :unaways in the main street. 
moral suasion and leave the rest of the place 
KAUFHERR &CO., 
cause for this if a good roofing is used—one that 36 to 48 Garden St Newark J J 
iton the roof. With each roll they send free 


did immense damage to growing crops. The 
Im all Colors 
—Part of Jacob Spizer’s peach orchard on the 
alone he painted signs, which he put up next 
Tanners and Curriers of 
is really proof against all kinds of weather. 
Cable Address, KAUFHERR, NEWARK. 
enough cement and nails to finish the job. They 





hailstones weighed from four to five ounces. The 
Lizard, Suake, Seal and Fancy 
Baltusrol Mountain in Northern New Jersey was 
day. Theyread: “ Do not steal, for steuling is 
Free Sample of I Ready Reefing. F AN CY LEATH ERS 
This is what the manufacturers of Amatite 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


offer tue very reader of this paper a free sampie OF AMERICA. 
and booklet telling all about it if they write at | _ President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough- 
once. Address the National Coal Tar Company, | 2>2utmer. Vt: duperincenident of advanced Regie 


try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 
FEES FOR REGISTRY. 


To Membere.—Males, $3; females, §). 

fees for animals over one year of age. Bec e 

corded 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

Nen-Members.—Males,$5; females.g2.. Over one 

* of ae aoe — fers, i recorded 
ae Sa rh ipe.s ; Over 6 months, gl. 


297 Franklin street, Boston. 








COL. T. G. WALKER 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


443 WN. 24th St., South Omaha, Neo. Life Membership, $85. 


of combination sales. All breeds of thor. Advanced ter in charge of Supt. H 
ough t and sold. Ore r In and bisnks 
oug — *5 oun a os, — will furnish all information and blanks 
. Bu orders executed free of charge at sales 
where I officiate. * : 
Coffespo' 


mdence solicited: 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 


Saddlers for Sale, —... 


We offer at private sale a fine lot of stallions | pianks for and T ft 
mares, geldings colts and Allies. Cattle; alec Binaks for Petvere eng, Jersey 








Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., . 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees” ™ 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST. NEW YORK. 











For ¢ ests 0 
JNO. T.woopromp upon Diication to the Aecrensne s rree of charge 

oun LY; y- ‘ees or Registering: To non-members, $2 each head 

: male To members of the Glee r)] cach 


or 
FRANK A. CUTTING, | stassn he Wt auedmeauy welt 


animals 'e 
DEALER IN en free, if presented within 90 


HEMLOCK BARK | russia dite px snenvore, 
79 Summer St., Boston. geivag Op the Cut bo Ang Loe, 5 Ber ote 


back and corners, §2.' Pocket Herd Record, 120 
A large quantity always carried in | yohets of Batter tote hacen. 1, 1098, to July", 


1962, 
e The By- of the Club, giving full rules to be fo!- 
lowed in — station ‘and transfers 


Deliveries made to tanners as required. mailed free on application. 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof House accommodating 600 was opened July 2, 1904. 
for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of over $600,000 fur 
improvements. 

The pavilion with three decks, open on all sides, affords a splendid view 
of the Boar¢walk and Sarf, and the Loggia and Sun Space on the Tenth Floor 
command the Atlantic Ocean for # miles. 

The public spaces are numerous, spacious and elegant. The Chambers 41° 
large and well farnished. The dining room is light and airy, with ample seatins 
capacity. The bath rooms have hot and cold sea and fresh water. There is 4 
Long Distance Bell Telephone in every bedroom. 


’ — THE LEEDS COMPANY 
AT > NTI CITY, N. J. 
* — Write for 


Folder and Rates 
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Poetrp. 
SOMETIMES. 
netimes when your heart is weary, 
sometimes when your soul is sad, 
po you think of me, my darling, 
>, those thoughts, dear, make you glad? 
wen I’m wrapt if solemn silence 
Ly eye there steals a tear; 


u feel that anguish, angel,— 
times, Sometimes, Sweetheart dear? 


-times when the light of heaven 
. my deep oppressive mood; 
, brings you to me closer 
you brighten solitude, 
a spark of life’s best passion 
my inmost chord, sincere, 
| wonder if you love me,— 
imes, Sometimes, Sweetheart dear? 


mes when the shadows gather 
our sweet and tender heart, 
vu yearn to have me with you 
more on earth to part? 
| picture paths of roses, 
ine, long and constant cheer, 
trip along united,— 
times, Sometimes, Sweetheart dear? 
MYRON ALBION KESNER. 


«& BLOOM AND THE LIGHT. 








“I did not want to stop back there on account of 
losing 80 much time. I'm tasking myself to Sp- |’ 
ish this fleld today, and it’s going to be sharp 
work. You see, there are a lot of young trees in 
the field, and we don’t like to put in a machine 
for fear of bruising them; so I’m doing it in the 

way. You're the English artist, I 
take it, who is stopping at the house for a few 
days? ” 

“ Yes,” quickly, “and that is what I want you 
for, to pose with your scythe for a study of the 
old oak.” , 

The coin was raised temptingly, but though the 
mower was looking straight at him, he did not 
appear to see it. There was no change in the 
— of his eyes, no added color to his 

ce. 

De Masters lookea perplexed. Over in the old 
country, @ peasant would have seen the first 
motion toward the pocket, and his hand would 
have been in readiness for whatever might be 
forthcoming. 

“I shall not want you more than two hours,” 
he said suggestively, ‘‘and this—”’ 

“I’m sorry,” the young man interrupted 
quietly; ‘‘but che fine weather isn’t likely to last; 
and we must give every moment to the haying. 
I should like to oblige you, and if you think it 
worth while to put the picture off until I have 
leisure, I shall be glad todo what I can. You 
will excuse me now.” 

“Well, anyway, take this,”’ began De Masters, 


“and I will—” 


Back of the gloom— 
The bloom! 
Back of the strife— 
Sweet life, 
wering meadows that glow andgleam, 


» sunbeams color the quickening clod, 
th in the future, and t:ust in God. 
sack of the gloom— 
The bloom! 


Fronting the night— 

The light! 

Under the snows— 

rhe rose! 

vales sing joy to the misty hills, 

» wild winds ripple it down the rills; 
far stars answer the song that swells 
the music of all the bells! 

Fronting the night— 
The light! 
TaE VOICELESS. 
uot the broken lyres that rest 
ere the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
er the silent sister’s breast 
wila flowers who will stoop to number ? 
4 ‘ewean touch the magic string, 
| noisy Fame is proud to win them— 
for those that never sing, 
lie with all their music in them! 





rieve not for the dead alone 
»se song has told their heart’s sad story— 
Weep for the voiceless who have known 
cross without the crown of glory! 
where Leucadian breezes sweep 
r Sappho’s memory-haanted billow, 
t where the glistening night-dews weep 
\ameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


earts that break and give no sign 
save whitening lip and fading tresses 
Death pours out his longed-fur wine 


sjow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses— 


If singing breath or echoing chord 
fo every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
4s sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








TIME’Ss WHIBLIG!G. 
When I was twenty, she sixteen, 
She was my heart’s unquestioned queen. 
Oh, happy hours of youthful joy! 
We loved and laughed, a girl and boy 
Who counted just four years between. 


Now Iam forty. As to her— 

Just thirty-six?—Ah, no, you err. 
Time’s wheels for her more slowly run; 
Just twenty-four—so says my son, 
foday in turn her worshiper. 


As | go forward will she stray 

Still farther back along life’s way? 

Will time reverse the years between? 

Shall I be sixty; she sixteen, 

And in her train my grandson, say? 
—Brooklyn Life. 





THE WRITE FLAG. 
I sent my love two roses—one 
As white as driven snow 
And one a blushing royal red, 
A flaming Jacqueminot. 


I meant to touch ang test my fate; 
That night I should divine 

The moment I should see my love, 
If her true heart were mine. 


For if she holds me dear, I said, 
She’ll wear my blushing rose; 

If not, she’ll wear my cold Lamarque, 
As white as winter’s snow. 


My heart sank when I met her; sure 
I have been overbold, 

For on her breast my pale rose lay 
In virgin whiteness cold. 


Yet with low words she greeted me, 
With smiles divinely tender; 
Upon her cheek the red rose dawned— 
The white rose meant surrender. 
— John Hay. 


the winds sing joy and the daisies dream, 


—Frank L. Stanton. 





Brilliants. 





And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
tor good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
ut just in doing, and doing 
\s we would be done by, is all. 
—Alice Cary. 


‘power todo! O baffled will! 
O prayer and action! ye are one. 
Vho may not strive may yet tulfil 
Che harder task of standing still; 
And good but wished with God is done. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as dry as summer’s dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
—Stopford Brooke. 





Miscellaneous. — 


The Man With the Scythe. 


watched the strong, athletic figure as it 
swig from side to side, with something like 
actuiration in his lazy eyes. 
ove!’ be muttered, “ the fellow does it in 
s0cc form. After all, these American peasants 
king people, 1 mean—are superior to our 
Eicish. If that chap were on horseback now, 
t unting costume, or at a reception in a 
suit, it would really be difficult to tell his 
‘ What a figure he would make on canvas! 
I ve I'll try it.” 
| left his easel, which had been placed in 
I n for a study of a century-old oak, and 
W ) the fence, raising two fingers as he did 
. he young man, who Was swinging toward 





But the ‘sharp: s-s-s-swish, s-s-s-swish of the 
scythe was now moving back across the field. 
De Masters balanced the coin doubtfully upon 
his fingers, thinking to leave it on the fence, but 
thinking also that the dull eyes might not see it 
and that the coin would fall off and be lost, 
finally let it slip back into his pocket. 

But the man and his scythe had taken hold of 
his fancy, and he moved the easel to another 
part of the farm where there was a big rock with 
& brook twisting around it and some alders lean- 
ing over. 

He would let the oak go for awhile. There was 
no hurry. His invitation was unlimited. Per- 
haps the mower would have leisure after the 
hay was made, and—there was another reason 
why he was willing to stay on. 

Kate Reumer was on the veranda when he 
returned, and the look of approval in her eyes as 
they rested upon him brought an unusual light 
into his own. 

On the other hand, there was sometbing in the 
thoughtful, unaffected manner of the country 
girl that appealed to De Masters as had none of 
the beautiful women he had met on his travels. 
He placed his easel and unfinished canvas on 
the veranda, and t ropped down to one of 
the steps. 

* No, you needn’t look at the picture yet,” he 
said, as her gaze went toward the canvas; “itis 
only crude outlines, like the limbs showing 
through a fog. I shall put in the details and 
finish 1t tomorrow.” 

* You didn’t try the oak, then?” 

**No, I haven’t yet; I havea new idea for it.” 
He was silent for some minutes, then added, with 
a laugh: ‘“ Your peasants—working people, I 
mean—are different from ours on the other side. 
Over there I need only to raise my hand—with 
money in it, of course—and they will come to me 
atarun. They are always ready to earn two or 
three honest pennies where their regular work 
yields but one.”’ 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“I tried the same thing here,” he went on, 
“but the man seemed too dull, or too fond of 
work. You see, it wasa man with a scythe, and 
I wanted him with the oak.” 

* Did you offer him money? ”’ 

** Of course, simply. I could not expect him to 
come otherwise. But in spite of all my efforts I 
couldn’t make him see the mon*y, and he talked 
to me just as I am talking to you—on terms of 
perfect equality. He didn’t even touch his hat.” 
A half-smile was parting her lips. 

** Who was it?” she asked. ‘‘ Potter, or Smith, 
or Cibber?”’ 

**T don’t know, only that he was & handsome 
young fellow, with collar open and a very wide- 
brimmed straw hat. 

The half-smile broke into a rippling laugh, in- 
stantly checked. 

** I beg your pardon,” she said, “but that was 
Less—Lester Longstreet, [ mean.” 

“ Anything remarkable about him? ” curiously. 
** Why, no, I don’t know as there is, not any 
more than about a good many of our young 
peasantsin ths country who are working their 
way up. But Lesteris a very fine young man. 
He was left an orphan at eight, and has made 
every bit of his way since then. He has worked 
for papa three summers to help pay his college 
expenses.” 

** College?”’ incredulously. 

“Yes. He graduated from Yale in June, and 
is now earning money to pay for a post-graduate 
course in medicine and chemistry. Then he is 
going through a regular medical college, and af- 
terward will stuay a year in your country. He is 
only twenty-one now, so there is plenty of time. 
When he finishes his study I expect to marry 
him.” 

Her eyes were shining a little now,and she 
looked at him frankly, as though halt ‘expecting 
some word of congratulation, perhaps of com- 
mendation for the young mower. His face was 
averted for an instant, then it turned pale, but 
equally frank. 

“I thank you for your confidence,” he said 
simply. ‘ I came here with an idea of staying 
for three days and have been six already, and I 
should have to remain till after haying to get 
the picture. I don’t believe it would be wise for 
me to stay so long. I will say goodby to you 
now.” 

He bent over her hand a moment and was 
gone.— Illustrated Bits. 


_ Douth’s Department. 


A MEBRBY OCTAVE. 
Where could I have heard 
Of that queer mother-bird 
Who thought it a shame 
All her chicks had one name? 


If it chanced to be Wren, 
They all were Wrens then. 
So her quick wit and brain 
Gave each its own name. 


The first was dear *‘ Do,” 
Soft feathers as snow. 
Then came little ** Re,” 
As blithe as the day; 


And prim little ‘‘ Mi,” 

Oh, so fussy was she! 
Then sturdy young “‘ Fa,” 
Just like his papa. 


Next came lazy “Sol,” 

Big eyes like a doll; 

And silly Miss** La,” 

Who kept close to mamma; 

















And sweet clinging “ Si,”’ 

Very merry was she. 

Last came one more “ Do,”’ 

They were twins, you must know. 


Any sunshiny day 


loved to teli this story. ‘‘ For instance, I some- 
times make speeches, and yet I am not a states- 
man.” 
















SITE OF GOVERNMENT DAM AT SHOSHONE. 
Part of Great Wyoming irrigation project. Small portrait, Supervising Engiueer, J Abearn. 





squirrel into such difficulty and danger seems at 
first sight to be correct enough. The only 
trouble he found with it was that, like a great 
many other finely spun theories, it did not agree 
with the facts in the case. 

How does it happen, then, that the nearer we 
go tothe sun, the great source of heat, the colder 
grows the air around us? 

Answer. When the sun’s rays of heat pass 
through transparent bodies, like air or glass, 
such bodies are not warmed by them at all. The 
heat passes directly through them, till, coming 
in contact with the earth or other opaque bodies, 
it is absorbed by them. Then they, in turn, give 
up the heat to the air which comes in contact 
with them. Thus the lower stratum of air, which 
reposes upon the surface of the earth, alone is 
heated while the upper regions of the atmosphere 
remain freezing cold. ; 

But why does not the mountain top become 
heated like the level earth by the sun’s rays and 
warm up the surrounding air? The answer is 
that so great is the body of cold air around it in 
comparison with its own bulk, however large 
that may be, and so constantly is that air chang- 
by force of the winds, that not enough heat is 
accumulated to become sensible to our feelings. 

But hot air is lighter than cold air. Why then 
does not tie air which has become hot by con- 
tact with the level surface of the earth, rise to 
the mountain tops and warm them up, just thé 
same as the hot air in our rooms makes our heads 
warm while our feet may be cold? 

It does thus rise, indeed. But, as it rises, it 
also expands, because it is not so forcibly com- 
pressed by the lessening weight of the cold air 
above it. So, by the time it reaches the height of 
Mount Washington or Mount Blanc, what was a 
room full of comparatively warm air at the foot 
of the mountain has expanded to the dimensions 
of a palace; and as it has received no additional 
heat from the sun, although going nearer to it, it 
has become uncomfortably cold. 

The heat which was sufficient to warm it up 
while 1t occupied only a small space, becomes 
insensible when it spreads out over a space, hun- 
dreds, or it may be thousands of times as ‘arge 
as it was before. The warm air is like a moist- 
ened sponge from which when squeezed in the 
hand, water may be seen to drop: but which 
appears quite dry when the pressure of the hand 
is removed and it is permitted to expand to its 
full size. G. 8. NEWCOMB. 

Massachusetts. 

The Curious Habits of o Cricket. 


Inthe American Naturalist, J. L. Hancock 
gives ay interesting description of some of the 
striped meadow cricket. The most striking part 
of the account deals with the allurements which 
the male crickets possess. When he wishes to 
attract the female, the male cricket raises his 
forewings vertically above his head, and by rub- 
bing them over each other produces a high 
pitched singing, or perhaps better, sbrilling. 
When the female’s attention has been attracted, 
she goes to the male and proceeds to take 
advantage of the refreshments offered. Upon 

mate’s back, situated well forward on the 
thorax, is a little depression or well in which a 
small quantity of semi-fluid material is secreted. 
Climbiag up on the male’s back, the female eats 
this apparently delicious morsel with great 
eagerness; it is evidently something especially 
choice which is formed there for her especial 
benefit. This proceeding suggests that treating 
as a means of winning a lady’s love is not 
con fined to the allurements of ice-cream and 
soda water.—Collier’s Weekly. 








Second Choice. 

A white-headed old French Canadian entered 
a store adjoining the postoffice ina New Hamp- 
shire village and requested the aid of the clerk 
in addressing a letter. 

“Ah want him to go to mah nephew, Mis’ 
Olive Bedeau, Franklin,” said he, produving 
what had once been a square white envelope. 

**Sure. How do you spell ‘Bedeau?’”’ asked 
the clerk, whose scholastic attainments did not 
embrace a very extensive acquaintance with sur- 
names. 

**Do’ ’no’ how to spell ‘ Bedeau?’”’ 

“* Wal, den,” and the old man scratched his 
head refiectively for some seconds,“ you jes’ 
mak’ him ‘ Mis’ Olive Bradley.’ Dat her name 
ever secce she bin got marrie’.”—August Lip- 
pincott’s. 





— 
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A Statesman. 

Horatio G. Herrick of Lawrence, Mass., for 
many years sheriff of Essex County, took a 
lively interest in the schools of his home town. 
Shortly after Garfield’s death Mr. Herrick vis- 
ited one of the schools and made an address 
upon the life of the statesman. He asked: 

** Now, can any of you tell me what a states- 
manis?” | 

A little hand went upanda little girl replied: 

“ A statesman is a man who makes speeches,” 

‘‘Hardly that,” answered Mr. Herrick, who 


The little hand again went up, and the answer 














a ith the long, regular strokes of the mower. 
= ~ instead of dropping the scythe and coming 
fo. rd with hand to forelock, as an English 
I it would do, this fellow merely nodded 

i the uncut swath ahead without breaking 

ularity of his stroke. 

lasters frowned a little, then forgot his ir- 
r ‘nin watching the lines of the figure as it 
s 2 nearer. 

ve!” he muttered again, “an American 
: ‘ignofthe soil! I’ll put him in the fore- 
R | of the oak, with his scythe. They shall 
ty time and age and strength. 

fingers had brought up a coin from his 

‘t—now, almost unconsciously, the coin 










came, triumphantly: 

When they were at play, “I know; a — to'0 men who makes 
Many songs there would be good speeches! ” 
From hedge and from tree. 
In meadows and lanes, 
With such Italian names Gems of Thougbt. 
And such musical throats 
They had no need of notes. ----Saintship — — is conquest 

Itis the experience men and women who 
THe wel heey Sn8 Se have met many temptations, sometimes falling 
A real jolly octave. before them, but growingly their conq 
Yet tn Selgn.pné.ta dpe, until their days become organized * 
They always were Wrens. victory.—W. 





—Mary E. Merrill, in Christian Register. 


. «-Nature iteelf is not the same to the 
itual as to the spiritual. To one, it is chiefly a 
field for the senses; to the other, it isa school 


: ermitted to fall back, and a larger one was the wished for summit, what was his | and a temple of power and order, of grace and 
| _ ht up im its place. It seemed more fitting. | surprise to find that, though the sun shone with | beauty—s mirror and revelation of things unseen, 
‘smaller would have done for Eagiand. clearer light and more dazzling splendor, yet the a book of parables, rich with divine meanings.— 


the fingers came from the pocket with the 
‘onspicuously in sight there was a last long 
swish of the scythe, and the young man was 


jing by the fence wiping his face with his 
kerehtef. 
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he was ready to perish. Yet he had strength | among many thoughts, te come into 
enough left quickly and wisely to return to the | course with and to learn her 
valley whence he came. cateh her is not 








‘ow, what is it, sir?” he asked pleasantly. 
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deal more than we used to be taught of nature 
and the ways of God in nature, they will De pro- 
vided with the material for healthier, happier, 
and less perplexed and anxious lives than some 
of us are living.—Phillips Brooks. 

-.--I can do nothing without the help of God 
and that even from moment to moment.—St. 
Athanasius. 

----Nooneis useless in this world who light- 
ens the burdens of it for any one else.—Dickens. 


----Many men owe the grandeur of their lives 
to their tremendous difficulties.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

-..-A8 a countenance is made beautiful by the 
soul’s shining through it, so the world is beauti- 
ful by the shining through it of a God.—Jacobi. 

---- Happiness is increased, not by the enlarge- 
ment of the possessions, but of the heart.—John 
Ruskin. 

.---How exquisite in hfe isthe art of not see 
ing many things and of forgetting many that 
have been seen!—James Lane Allen. 

..-. Relations, as somebody said, are disagree- 
able acquaintances inflicted upon us by Provi- 
dence. But it is no use losing one’s temper 
about what they say. It only pleases them.— 
Richard Bagot. 


Motes and Queries. 


DURATION OF LIFE.—“D. L.”: Here are 
some of the supposed signs of longevity. The 
woman who appears taller in proportion when 
sitting down than when standing has a good 
chance of long life. Ifthe body 1s long in pro- 
portion to the limbs, the heart,,lungs and diges- 
tive orgens are large. The pulse should beat with 
a full and normal stroke. Limbs and joints should 
be large and well formed. Those who resemble 
their mothers may expect to live longest, and the 
first-born is longer lived than the other children. 
Out of a million persons 2% women reach the 
age of one hundred years. Only eighty-two men 
in the same number are privileged to see a cen- 
tury of life. One of the secrets of long life is to 
have plenty of sleep, and other rules are: To 
sleep on the right side, keep the bedroom win- 
dow open all night, take a bath of the same tem- 
perature as the body every morning, don’t have 
pets‘in the living rooms, take daily exercise in 
the open air,watch the three D’s—drinking water, 
dampness and drains; limit your ambitions, keep 
your temper, worry less, work more, ride less, 
walk more, eat less, chew more, preach less, 
practice more. 

THE NEw GRAVEs LiGHT.— ‘ Yachtsman”’: 
It will be put in operation about the first of Sep- 
tember. Elliot C. Hadley, for ten years keeper 
of the Newburyport Light, will be in charge, 
with threeassistants. The structure in which the 
new beacon will flash forth its warning to 
mariners at night, in order that Broad Sound 
may be as safe in the dark as in the light, is of 
the first of lighthouses. It ig conical in design, 
constructed of light gray granite, surmounted by 
a black parapet and a cylindrical lantern. A 
wooden pier seventy feet long, with a Doat 











east sideof the tower. A gray granite outhouse 
southwest of the tower, is. in construction, con- 
nected with the tower by footbridge on brown 
iron columns. The light will be a white 
double flash every six seconds. With the light 
located 97} feet above the water, it will be visible 
153 miles aistant in clear weather, provided the 
observer is fitteen feet above the water. A fog 
signal also is to be installed, although the exact 
time when this will be accomplished has not yet 
been set. The geographical location of the new 
light is latitude 42.41.56 north, longitude 70.52.12 
west. Its position, with regard to other lights of 
the harbor and bay 1s as follows: Minot’s, 8. 8, 
E. one-half E., 7§ miles; Boston Light, 8. W. 
seven-eightiis 8., 2 7-16 miles; Deer Island Light, 
W. seven-eights 8., 4 miles; Egg Rock Light, N. 
three-eighths W., 4} miles. 

THE SHAMROCK.—“J.8.”: In Ireland only 
one shamrock is known. It is an indigenous 
species of clover which trails along the ground 
among the grass in meadows. The trefold leaves 
are not more than one-fourth the size of the 
smallest clover usually seen in America, and are 
pure green in color, without any of the brown 
shading of white and pink clovers. The creep- 
ing stem is hard and fibrous and difficult to dis- 
lodge from the earth. (na St. Patrick’s Day the 
true shamrock has to be searched out among the 


trefold may be of service to those interested in 
the origin of the Irish race. 

FRIDAY AND THIRTEEN.—" W.”: Friday's 
bad character was derived from the fact that it 
was the day of our Lord’s crucifixion, as well as 
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non paviors” or mur- 

nerers, were smaller and threw any Fifth Ave. and 30th St., 
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iron, made of bars welded and bound together 
with iron bands. They threw stone shot weigh- 
ing between 140 pounds and 195 pounds. A bat- 
tery of these erected on a slip of land at the naval 
battle of Chioggia (1380) between the Venetians 
and the Genoese did great damage. They were 
loaded over night and were fired in the morning. 

——There isa great array of instances to prove 
that in the ancient world many of the greatest 
men and nations ate sparingly or not at all of 
flesh. Cyrus, according to Xenophon, “was 
brought up on a diet of bread, cresses and water 








till fifteen, when honey and raisins were added.” 

P ‘as “contended strongly against flesh (Opposite Grace Church.) 
eating,” Hi “thought vegetables suffi- a 
cient,” so did Musonius, the teacher of Epicte- NEW YORK 


tus; but the meat of the Homeric heroes was 

“chiefly roast beef.” Conducted on European plan at moderate 
— Inquiry is made now and then as towhere | rates. 

Patrick Henry is buried. The orator lies in a trall 

quiet grave on the estate in Charlotte County, — nent to 

Va., where he formerly lived. Red Hill is the Of easy access from depots and ferries by 


name of the estate, which is on the Staunton 
river; thirty-eight miles from Lynchburg. When | Broadway cars, direct or by transfer. 
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about 3600 acres. One of the nearest neighbors 
was John Randolph of Roanoke, fifteen miles 

Pennsylvania Av. Cor. 12th St.,N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





away. Red Hill is now owned by Henry’s 
grandson, William Wirt Henry. 

——During the battle of Waterloo there was a 
frightful panic in Brussels. It was reported that 
the allies were beaten and people were flying in 
all directions. The Duke of Wellington’s cook 
went on quietly with his dutjes. He was begged 
to save himself, but replied: ‘I have served my 
master while he fought a hundred battles, and he 
never vet fatled to come to his dinner.”’ 


Curious Facts. 


——The biggest rope ever used for haulage 
purposes has just been made for a district 
subway in Glasgow. It is seven miles long, four 
and five-eighths inches in circumference and 
weighs nearly sixty tons. It has been made in 
one unjoined and unspliced length of patent 
crucible steel. When in place it will form a 
cumplete circle around Glasgow, crossing the 
Clyde in its course, and will run at a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour. 

——By means of glass bottomed boats it has 
been discovered, according to The Indianapo- 
lis News, that the bottom of Monterey Bay, 
Cal., is a beautiful submarine forest of sea 
oranges, green ribbons, horse tall, sea pompoms, 
etc. Some of the plants are thirty feet in height. 

——“ A little incident that occurred at a fash- 
lonable society wedding last week should serve 
as a warning to the bargain hunter at tie sum- 
mer sales,” says the London Chronicie. “A 
woman in a new hat—it was a particularly suc- 
cessful hat—sat serene and self-satisfied in one 
of the top pews. To her came an agitated lady’s 
maid. A whispered colloquy followed, resulting 
in the blushing discomfiture of the serene and 
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well-satisfied woman. The maid fumbled in the | Appointments first-class. Rooms $1.00 and up- 
chiffon, aealing havoc among the spring, summer — — Ps —8 
and autumn fiowers, that bloom with such lighted by el t. and ser- 
amazing spontaneity on hats of this sort, and — hag RR wr 
finally retired with a label, but not before many Bitostetion pase the hotel every ave minutes. 
& feminine eye and one or two masculine ones| nyras T. WHEELER. Mena eee 
had read on it the compromising legend, ‘Reduced i r 
from———’. This is a true story.” 

—tThe automobile is making its way to che 
ends of the earth. In the upper part of Trans- 
kel (Kaffirland) a service of motor cycles has re- 
cently been established, ridden by natives, to 
carry the mails from Mount Frere to the outlying 
stations, and up on to Kokstadt, a distance of 
seventy miles. To Canvass for the 


the island of Luzon, one of the Philip- 
& lily or tulip with a black flower, eight | 
nine inches across, has been discovered by 
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——They attend to the comfort of the public 
ear in Belgium. At Verviere organ grinders are 

This collection was made from recent 
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fore the police superintendent and play their in- 
The Pictures 


struments. The organs which chance to be out 

of tune must be set in order before a license to 
12 by 8 inches in size 
are protected by copyright and cannot 
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play on the streets will be granted. 

——The greatest forest of sugar pine on the 
globe begins at the Klamath and extends north- 
ward past the glittering peaks of Mount Pitt, 
Diamond, Thielson, Scott and the Three Sisters, 
to the very foot of Jefferson, two hundred miles 
to the north. It is a vast forest empire, ruled 
over by the wild things of the deep woods. It 





——To ward off cholera the young women of 
the Russian village of Klimovsko, clad only in 
nightdresees and their hair all loose, made 


their 

— — be reproduced legally elsewhere. The 
night. them, carrying ® small iron,|— group forms the most valuable collec- 
seer ou bossteck,withea orey seat, nesta || Hou of stateamen over oftered to the 
bread and salt in her hand. Five paces behind |} American people. The number will be 


of unrivalled value to individuals, 
schools and libraries. 
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The Horse. 





Good Temper in Stallions. 


In a recent discussion on horse-breeding 
a Scotch breeder of carriage horses with 
large experience said: ‘* During a lepgthy 
and varied experience in the breaking of 
young horses, one thing has been most for- 
cibly brought home to me, viz.: that there 
is nothing relating to horseflesh which has 
a stronger tendency to prove hereditary 
than what may be termed inherent vice. In 
maintaining this theory, I do not mean to 
say that a mare that kicks or jibs in harness 
will throw all her produce with a like vice; 
still, if they neither kiek nor jib. it is in 
every way likely that they will display 
vice in some other way. Therefore, I would 
say to all breeders of any type of horses, 
do not breed from either mares or sires 
which have displayed inherent vice in any 
form. In addition to that, I am a strong 
advocate for all stallions that are to be 
used for the getting of harness horses 
being themselves exhibited in harness after 
they are over three years old.” 





Cost of Feeding. 


The Massachusetts Experiment Station 
kept track of the cost of feed eaten by three 
farm horses for five years. The feed con- 
sisted of hay, corn, oats and other common 
feeding stuffs. The cost of the ration av- 
eraged from 15} to 247 cents per head daily. 
At the Oklahoma station Kaffir corn was 
used quite extensively. With Kaffir corn 
and ordinary corn at twenty cents a bushel, 
oats twenty-five cents, bran twenty-five 
cents per hundred pounds, the average cost 
of a work horse’s daily ration was seven- 
‘teen cents. 


— 
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Butter Markets Firm. 

The firm tone that was noted in the but- 
ter market last week still continues, and we 
see no indications of any decline in prices at 
present or even during the winter, It is 
true that the production in July was large, 
and that the amount received at the leading 
markets has been large for three months 
past, but it has been apparently all ab- 
sorbed without any lowering of prices or 
very slight at some points duriag August, 
and this in the face of thefact that dealers 
and those who are buying for cold storage 
have been endeavoring to crowd the price 
down that they might buy lower. Yet these 
same parties keep buying, even at the 
prices which they say are too high, and it 
is a fact that if the receipts have been a lit- 
tle larger than usual, they were received by 
a market which was comparatively bare, 
and that has not accumulated yet a large 
surplus over the usual amount at this season. 

The demand forexport trade keeps down 
the stock,especially in those low grades that 
tend most to keep prices down. The stop- 
ping of coloring oleo and the cleaning up 
last season of the lower grades of butter 
used by those who “renovate”? such as 
could not be sold without that prozess, has 
made a light supply of renovated butter,and 
these causes have increased the consump- 
tion of butter, which has helped to give the 
cold-storage buyer courage to put in larger 
amounts this year than ever before. Then 
there is the usaal prospect of a fall decrease 
in production, and the feeling of a gener- 
erally prosperous condition of the country, 
which leads dealers to hope that the advance 
in price will not prevent the poorer class 
from purchasing. All these causes combine 
to indicate that butter will not be lower 
than it now is, and that there may be 
higher rates before spring. We do not 
learn, either, that the creameries are hold- 
ing back their products to put them on the 
market at the close of the season. They 
prefer the bird in the hand to the possibil- 
ity of more birds in the future. 

The price of butter differs less in various 
parts of the country than might be sup- 
posed. Thus the quotations Jast week va- 
ried from 10 cents in Chicago to an extreme 
of 22} cents in Cincinnati. The New York 
price was 204 cents, Philadelphia 21 cents, 

ew Orleans 21 cents, Washington 21} 
cents, Boston 20; cents. The price in these 
cities varies from local causes of supply 
and demand fully as much as with regard to 
the distance from the points where most of 
the shipments are produced. 

Latest cable advices to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great 
Britain report butter markets as barely 
steady. Supply and demand more equal, 
with buyers asking concessions, which re- 
Geivers are disinclined to entertain. Mar- 
garine and mixtures have an increasing 
sale. Finest grades: Danish 26 to 26} cents, 
lrish 24 to 25 cents, Canadian 23 to 24 cents, 
Russian 22 to 23 cents. Some fairly good 
American creameries have sold in London 
at 20 to 22 cents. American ladies move 
slowly at 18 to 19 cents. Renovated 20 to 21 
cents. Cheese markets the turn higher, 
with a good consumptive demand. Finest 
grades of American and Canadian, 114 to 12 
cents, colored commanding a premium of 
one-eighth to one-quarter cent over white. 








Milk at Boston. 


The following statement, compiled from 
figures furnished by the companies, shows 
the quantities of milk brought into Boston 
during the month of July, 1905, over the 
three railroads: Boston & Albany, 1,618,783 ; 
Boston & Maine, 6,810,708: New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 1,795,917. 
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The Poultry Markets. 


It is seldom that the price of dressed 
poultry remains as high as it has been this 
year through the entire season. The demand 
here has not been excessive, but the supply 
has not been quite as large as it was a 
year ago or two years ago. It is possible, 
and may be very probable, that Western 
packers are now controlling enough of the 
poultry produced in the Western States, 
which really supply our Eastern markets, 
so that they can hold back some of the 
stock that used to be sent forward in such 
quantities in the summer months as to over- 
stock the market when but few were readv 
to buy it, and that they will be able to 
send us more poultry and better poultry 
ata later date when there is more demand 
for it. If they are doing this by refusing to 
purchase stock that has not been more than 
half fed, and encouraging the farmers to 
keep it and give it as much grain as it will 
eat until the market calls fora larger sup- 
ply,consumers will not object to pay a little 
more per pound for it. It has happened 
in years past that some of the farmers 
or poultry keepers. wanted to dispose of 
their surplus stock before they harvested 
their grain, and thus sent us quantities 
of half-grown, half-fattened, skinny, blue- 
looking chickens that could only be sold at 
prices so low that there was no profit either 
to those who grew them or those who 
handled them. They might have been in 
the way around the wheat stacks, but a 
greater weight and better prices would 
have enabled them to pay a good price for 
what grain they consumed. Perhaps, too, 
the steady demand and good prices for.eggs 











A FISHING SCENE ON THE LAKE. 
On the line of the Central Vermont Railway. 








cold storage may have had its effect upon 
the farmers and has helped induce them to 
keep the fowl and chickens, instead of try- 
ing to sell them as quickly as they can. 
Cold storage helps both producer and con- 
sumer by making prices higher when there 
is a temporary surplas in the market, and 
letting that surplus come forward when 
there is a short supply which would force 
the prices up if there was not the storage 
stock to draw upon. It does not look now 
as if the time was very near when the pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs would be so 
great in this country that the market could 
not use it at prices that would be satisfac- 
tory to the poultry keepe r. 





Eastern Fruit Growers Hopeful. 


For oncethe apple growers of New Eng- 
land find things coming their way fairly 
well. The crop is of course a short one, av- 
eraging throughout the section not much 
over fifty per cent., but as compared with 
other localities the New England States are 
well off in the line of apples, as it is now 
generally conceded that no where else ex- 
cept perhaps on the Pacific coast is the crop 
of such good quality, and in few other sec- 
tions is there even half acrop. Buyers are 
already looking up some of the choice large 
New England orchards and paying good 
prices. Growers, in fact, seem to have the 
situation largely in their own hands. 

The same is true in New York State, al- 
though as a whole throughout the State 
the crop is not so large, but wherever there 
are apples in good quality buyers are pay- 
ing good prices for so early in the season. 
Prices quoted range in the neighborhood of 
$2 a barrel for the fruit on the trees, includ- 
ing No. 1s and 2s and culls. Such a price 
would make the No. 1s come high, and sug- 
gests that the buyers and speculators are 
looking for very high prices this winter. 
Some New England orchards have been 
reported sold at $2to $2.50 per barrel with 
conditions varying, some sales including 
No. 2’s, ete. The haste of buyers to secure 
the crop indicates the belief of a short 
yield. In fact, there is little concealment 
of the situation and little attempt to dis- 
guise it among buyers. W. N. White, who 
usunlly seems inclined to overestimate the 
yield, asserts he will stake his reputation 
there will not be twenty-five per cent. of an 
ordinary crop throughout the entire United 
States, basing his assertion on personal 
visits to the apple sections. He finds light 
crops everywhere except in California. 
Buyers are now looking for space for stor- 
age, but so many eggs were put away that 
storage space is scarce, and unless the eggs 
are moved outand sold in time there may 
be some difficulty in finding room for the 
apples. Some buyers, however, say that so 
few apples will be found good enough 
for storage that there will be no difficulty 
in securing space. 

A canvass of the New England States has 
been made by Maynard & Childs, who find 
the crop of winter apples arvunod fifty per 
cent., with the quality on the whole good. 
The Apple Shippers Association reports 
New England apples good quality, better 
than in any other section of the country, 
with the crop varying in the different 
States from thirty-five to sixty-five per cent., 
New Hampshire being thirty-five per cent., 
Massachusetts sixty-five, other States from 
fifty to sixty per cent. Of 270 correspond- 
ents reporting to a New York commission 
dealer, 223 reported the apple crop under 
average, forty-four reported an average 
crop, and only three over the average. 

Early shipments of Connecticut peaches 
so far have been sent to Boston and New 
England markets. Early shipments so far 
have not been particularly desirable, but 
the later varieties will soon be here. Early 
peaches from all sections seem to be poor 
and they are not much welcomed by the 
dealers. It would usually be fully as well 
if different sections would confine them- 
selves to those early kinds which are always 











and the amount of them that has gone into 





further south to supply the early peach 
markets. 

Pears seem not to be so light a crop as 
apples, but are nevertheless bringing good 
prices, quotations for Bartletts in various 
parts of New York State ranging at $4 to 
$5 per barrel. - 

Last week the Connecticut Pomological 
Society visited some of the big peach or- 
chards around Wallingford, Ct., in the 
south central part of the State. This sec 
tion is a rolling fertile country well adapted 
for fruit of all kinds. The orchards visited 
included several hundred acres expected to 
yield a crop this year of nearly one hundred 
thousand baskets. A representative of the 
New Haven Railroad, who was present, 


The quality of the fruit was pronounced 
excellent. j 
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Foreign Apple Markets. 

The outlook for the foreign apple trade 
continues good. Reports confirm a small 
crop everywhere in Europe. The German 
market will not be closed until the first of 
March when the new tariff goes into opera- 
tion, impusing about $1 per barrel on 
American apples. But until then apples 
will be received on present conditions. The 
exports of apples to Germany are not usu- 
ally heavy, the bulk of the export going to 
Great Britain. 

Returns from early shipments thus far 
have been generally satisfactory when the 
fruit was received in good condition. It is 
charged that some of the foreign receivers 
make a practice of returning, for the first 
shipments brought more than the fruit 
brings, the idea being to induce further 
shipment. There is little can be said to com- 
mend such a practice, although it is better 
than to return less than the prices fealized 
as is said to have been done by certain con- 
cerns. There are plenty of reliable con- 
cerns in the foreign commission business, 
such as those whose opinions are occasion- 
ally reported in these columns. 

The total apple shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 26 included 149 barrels from 
Boston,5038 barrels from New Y ork,2636 bar- 
rels from Montreal, a total of 7823 barrels, of 
which 3563 barrels went to Liverpool,470 bar- 
rels to London,3790 barrels to Glasgow. Same 
time last’ year 3391 barrels went to Liver- 
pool, eight barrels to London, 2284 barrels 
to Glasgow, a total of 5038 barrels. Same 
time 1903, 17,769 barrels went to Liverpool, 
4293 barrels to London, 7670 barrels to Glas- 
gow, a total of 29,732 barrels. Since the 
season opened 1207 barrels have been sent 
irom Boston, 12,122 barrels from New York, 
3065;bartrels from Montreal, a total of 16,394 
barrels, against 33,388 barrels for same 
period last year, and 57,222 barrels for same 
part of 1903. 








Hay Shipments Will Increase. 

The market is in a transition: state be- 
tween old and new crops. Buyers still 
prefer old, but many of them will take the 
new at lower prices. Indications are that a 
movement of new hay will begin soon from 
the heavy prodacing sections. A summary 
of reports suggests that almost everywhere 
the yield is large, and less timothy and 
more clover than last year, and the propor- 
tion of high-grade timothy is small. As a 
whole the cut is one of the best for many 
years. 

The following shows the highest prices 
for hay as quoted for the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal in the markets mentioned: Boston 
$17.50, New York $18, Brooklyn $18.50, 
Jersey City $18, Philadelphia $14.50, 
Pittsburg $14, Buffalo $12.50, Nashville 
$13, Baltimore $15.50, Richmond $14, New 
Orleans $16.50, Kansas City $9.50, Minne- 
apolis $11, St. Paul $8, Chicago $14, Cin- 
—— $12, St. Louis $13.50, Cleveland 

12.75. 


The Long Island Caulifiower Crop. 

The famous cauliflower district of Long 
Island has been attracting some attention 
of late and a party of New York and Bos- 
ton newspaper men went over the region 
last week. 

About two thousand acres of the island 
are devoted to this crop and a yield of one 
hundred barrels to the acre is about the 
average one year with another. Sometimes, 
however, the product runsas high as two 
hundred barrels to the acre. Most of the 
Long Island cauliflowers go to New York 
city and Philadelphia, although a number 
of carloads are shipped West ; but the cauli- 
flower does not seem as yet a popular vege- 








promised 130 cars at the growers’ disposal. 


of best quality and allow the sections | “short cut” the leaves are trimmed)off 
closely and the barrels run thirty-five to 
forty heads each. When the leaves are left 


on the productxcarries better, being pro- 
tected by the leaves, but runs only twenty 
to twenty-five heads to the barrel. Most of 
the crop is shipped in refrigerator cars, be- 
ing loaded direct into the cars from the 
| producers’ wagons. Shipments made tothe 
West are re-icedfsomewhere on the journey, 
Growers pay much attention to securing 
| good seed, that grown in Denmark being 
' preferred by many. Sometimes as high as 
$8 per ounce is paid, but the usual price is 
from $1 to $1.50 per ounce for the best seed. 
Only about three ounces of seed are re- 
quired to produce plants enough for an 
acre, Some of the growers who import their 
seed direct get it at lower prices than these 
quoted. 

Planting the Cauliflower continues from 
the middle of June until August, the plants 
being removed from the seed beds and set 
by transplanting machines. Cultivation 
begins a few days after setting, two-horse 
cultivators being used for the most part. 
The work of caltivation must be very 
thorough. Before maturity the leaves of 
the plant are tied over the head to protect 
from the sun. Cool, fairly dry weather is 
preferred for maturing the crop. The soil 
used for cauliflowers in Long Island is a 
rich loam. The chief difficulty in favorable 
seasons is the damage caused by the green 
cabbage worm and the cabbagelooper. The 
stem rotis a blight disease which often de- 
stroys whole fields. It usually starts in 
damp, muggy weather, hence growers hope 
for fairly dry conditions at the time when 
the stem rot usually takes hold. 





















































New York Using More Milk and Cream. 

The Mi'k Reporter, in its valuable statis- 
tics regarding the retail milk trade of the 
metropolitan district, gives the receipts of 
1904 and 1905, as follows: Ip 1905, 11,131,030 
gallons of plain. milk; 940,440 gallons of 
cream and unsweetened condensed milk. 
In 1904, 10,429,810 gallons of plain milk; 
765,730 gallons of cream and unsweetened 
condensed milk. 

The increase in the supply of milk was 
about 6} per cent., while the inorease in 
cream was fifteen per cent. This propor- 
tion of increase has remained practically 
the same, a much larger increase in cream 
from month to month for the past year. 

The average price for June, 1905, was two 
cents per quart. The average price for 
June, 1904, was two cents per quart. These 
are net prices to the shipper in what is 
called twenty-six cent freight zone—that is 
the rate of freight as regulated by the dis- 
tances from New York, and anything 
within the twenty-six cent freight zone is 
paid:for on that basis. Shipments from 
points farther away are graduated, and the 
farmer getea fraction less as the distance 
increases. 

The average daily supply of milk for 1905 
was 371,030 gallons; and for 1904, 347,660 
gallons. Alittlemore than one-fifth of all 
the fluid milk sold in New York is shipped 
in bottles. 


Pork Products Too ftigh. 


It does not seem possible that pork and 
its products can remain much longer at the 
present prices that Eastern consumers are 
obliged to pay for them now. There isan 
abundance of hogs ir the Western States 
and a prospect of enouzh corn to fatten 
them. Mr. Lennon, who is the manager of 
the Armour plant at Sioux City, Ia. ina 
recent visit to the produce exchange in Chi- 
cago, said that the number of hogs in the 
farmers’ hands in considerably above an 
averagecrop. To quote his own language: 
** Marketing should be liberal at all points 
in from thirty to sixty days, as by that time 
a big crop of hogs will have matured. The 
excellent corn crop and absence of sickness 
practically assures us a big supply of hogs for 
the winter months, but there is a broad de- 
mand for all products, and this demand 











crease if it is not stifled out by high prices, 
but those who base the idea of higher 
prices for pork upon the continuance of the 
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ove | the animal is fit for good pork, with the idea 


that pork will go above its present figures. 











weather in July is partly accountable. Bart- 
letts are coming from New York and selling 
well,and some other varieties from Southern 
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as usual, and not a large supply from 
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New York in some years, and they 
look well, but the great source of supply 
seems to be Michigan fruit which is com- 
ing in bushel baskets. They sell very well, 
although consumers would generally like 
smaller packages. The crop there is said to 


ends any deficiency in the number of bask- 


Grapes are beginning to come more freely, 
though last week showed only 8194 carriers, 
against 10,555 for same week last year, 


year itsis said. A few cranberries have 
been received, evidently picked a little too 
soon,4but the prices at which they are 
sold is a Igood excuse for early picking. 
If the report is true that the crop will be as 
large as last year, these prices cannot be 
sustained. Over sixty-one thousand water- 
melons came in last week, but they were 
mostly of small size and few sold for over 
$25 per hundred. Canteloupes are in full 
supply and rather slow of sale, though such 
as comegifrom Arizona or Colorado are in 
fair demand at from $4 to $6acrate. Most 
of those in market are from Jersey or 
points farther South. 

Vegetables Selling at Good Prices. 


A visit to the market et an early hour 
this morning showed about 120 wagons of 
farmers and gardeners on the territory 
which is styled the “* farmers’ market ’’ in 
South Market and Commercial streets. 
Many of these were two-borse wagons, and 
nearly all were well loaded, or by their 
emptyzboxes showed that they had been, 
with good assortments of very fine-looking 
vegetables. These were principally from the 
gardeners near by, who at this season bring 
in one or more loads every day, and there- 
fore have the same location kept fur their 
wagons until!a certain hour. No one would 
think, to see their products, that the month 
of July was almost a drought, and in fact 
the dry weather did not affect some of them, 
as they irrigate their gardens if they do not 
have rain enough. Others who do not do 
this strive by liberal manuring and 
thorough working of the soil to attract the 
moisture from the atmosphere or draw it up 
from below when it does not fall from 
above. 

But beside these favored ones there were 
some over fifty teams more in what is 
called the overflow on State street, and 
these were mostly of farmers from farther 
away, many of whom do not come in more 
than once or twice a week, and even at that 
make up their loads of some vegetables 
and some pears or early apples, and, by 
the way, some of these last were very fine 
looking. ‘The total number of teams, about 
175, was not hardly an average for this sea- 
son of the year, and they seemed to be dis- 
posing of their loads very,readily. In fact, 
our market quotations will show that the 
prices were such as to indicate that the 
market is notjoverstocked with vegetables. 
Sweet corn seems to be the only thing that 
is not above the rates quoted in August 
of previous years. That is not. much 
grown by the nearby gardeners but by the 
farmers who have lighter land, often dryer, 
and often not very heavily manured. Some 
of that shows the effect of the drought in 
short ears not very well filled out, and the 
price paid. was high enough for the quality. 
There is some complaint that the tomato 
vines have not grown very large in some 
soils, and that they have not ripened as 
rapidly as they should have done. But the 





the grower than of the consumer, and it is 
not often that one can get bountiful crops 
and high prices the same season. Farmers 
have little reason to complain this year. 

I believe that the hill land of New Eng- 
land will be the homes of the people. Dur- 
ing the past generation the New England 
farmer has been under a fit of depression 

Now the time of sunshine and hope has 
come.—H. W. Collingwood, New Jersey. | 








In Scotland and England 


ets may be made up by their extra size. | Angus 


They <are not ripening as early as last] 1 


range of prices have been more in favor of |' 
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Highly Important Sales of Pedigree 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS & SHORT-HORN 
‘CATTLE 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALES 


’ 19 next, at BALLINDALLOC 
Be ke 
* Sir GEoRG » 
ACPHERSON Bart., 0 Ballindalloch = ! 
uchorac 
w 1 
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ne 
7. 
Col. SMITH GRANT of A hap. 
ednesday, Sope. at ABELOUR. Banffshire 
fA een Angus cattle be. 






















































oss. 
Friday, Sept. 15, at PORTLETHEN, Aberiic. 
joint sale of & splendid lot of Aberdeen a: 
to Mr. GEORGE J. WALKER, Po: 
CRAM. wey aap 
ALD CASTL! 
Angus caitie belonging tor Mr. let ¢f Aberdee: 


mi 


. CHALMERS of \).)- 
RL OF — Coetachy Castle: « 
@ aurn. . WILLSHIRE 
intie and Mr. LS why of of Doonho.m. 


som, Nand 

— OC tek asieet bated nee ~ 
oO ~Ar 

cathe belonging t MR. CHARLEs E. Buster, : ho 

*Thureday, Ne 


4 e 
persion sale of the entire herd of Aberdeen- ai, 
farm, , 


Trigey, Sept. 88, at PERTH AUCTION \ , 
KET, Perth. dispersion sale of the herd of » led . 
cattle, belong to WILLIAM Hii: 
SON. Alrley- it, who ——— his farm. 
. at PRESTON BISSET) 
Bue! hire, sale of a remarkably choice lot .; 
cattle, all bred by and belopying :, 
the REV. MR. BOLDEN, and 5 choicely-bred heife:, 
from the herd belonging to MR. BRIDGES, Langs hott, 
ednesday, Sept. 97, at MAISMORE Par 
Gloucester. sale of a grand lot of Aberdeen Pen 


cattle, to MR. J.J. CRIDLAN, bering 
about en mead etna choicest breeding end quali; * 
SHORT-HORN SALES. 


Tuesday, 4 ug. 89, at ABERFELDY, dispersion 
sale of famed Mains of Murthly herd of short 
horn cattle belonging to Col, MUNRO; also 12 head 

rom Messrs. LUMSDEN & MACKENZIE, Hunting 


of P 


s 3 


— 1y. A 80, at PER 
ug. a TH AUCT 
MARKET, Serth, joint sale of the entire ae oe 


Short-horns belonging to Mr. DUNCAN of Balfou: 
and choice selections from the herd:< belonging it⸗ 

Rt. Hon. the Ear. of ROsEBERY, Daimeny 
Park; CAPT. STIRLING of Keir: Mr.PDRON, Crieti 
vector; Mr. GRANT, Auchnacree, and Mr. Fri 


m, ual sale of this year’s crop of bull calves 
and anumber of heifers and heifer calves from th: 
herds of Mr. Wm. DuTHIE, Collynie, and Mr. Jou 
Jeane: —— 11, at PIRRI 

y +a ‘ESMILL, Huntley, 
annual joint sale of Shorthorns from the herds. |e 


jongine to Mr. JOHN WILSON, Pirriesmill; Mr. A. 
M.GORDON, Newton, and Mr. SUMMERS, Whiteside. 
Thursday, Oct. 12, at STONEYTOWN, Keith. 
jut sale of Shorthorns belonging to Mr. M 
ILLIAM, Stoneytown, and My. ATSON, Auchro 


le. 

Frida: Oct. 18, within the AGRICULTURAL 

HALL. Aberdeen, joint sale of bull. and Wate. 

calves and cows and heifers from several of the 

crack —5 inns 

Catalogue on a) cation. mmissions executed. 
MACDONALD, FRASER & CO. Ltd” 
Perth, Scotland. 


EARLY HEREFORDS. 


a Herd headed by General Grove 137741, by Corrector 

—— yp Ag = A a —s “ ser 
5 8 or e J. J. EARL 

Baring, Knox County, Mo. . 








Let of Beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 








F pictures illustrating. 
ques River Farms, 











THE ONLY ORIGINAL 


Vaughn Flexible Harrow. 


The only Harrow that has given entire satisfaction 
to Dealer and Consumer. The 9 Harrow manufac- 
fared Awe but or bolt. WE LEAD, OTHERS 


0. C. VAUGHN MFG. CO., Jefferson, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Vaughn Flexible Marrow, Milk, 
Farm, Delivery ee — Wagons Seeders 
and Drills. 


BROWN & FISKE 


24 High St., Boston. 


Pure Oak Tanned Bag, 
Case and Strap Leathers 
Tanneries: Williamsport, Md., & Mercersburg, Pa 

NOTED FOR STRENGTH 


Carlisle's Union Harness Leather 


IDEAL FACTORY STOCK 
Cats economically ; makes up attractively; 
wears like iron and 1s crack-proof. 


F. W. & F. CARLISLE, Saginaw, Mich. 














A DURABLE ROOF 


Arrow Brand 

22 yond 

is even- 

—— — 

Ww gravel, 
attractive in appearance 

but iets 8 ee In the long run is very + 

Any baudy man can lay it. Samples and prices free. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., 80 PineSt., N.Y. City 


Beware of cheap imitations made from Tar. 

















best tools that money, brains 





have thought to be the best 


KEE 





. eliminates all wacertainty in tool buying. 

As this brand covers a complete line of tools, all you need remem. 

ber in buying a tool of any kiad is the one name Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Tools are without reserve or qualification the 


matter how much you pay, no matter who you may 


ot tool, you cannot get any tool, anywhere, better 

than those sold under the name of Keen Kutter. 

If yous dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter tools 
write us and learn where to get them. 









































and skill can produce. No 















maker of a particular kind 
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«The 
Recollection 
of Quality 
Remains Long 
After the 
Price is 
Forgotten.” 
‘Trade Mark Registered. 


298 Breadway, l.l. 
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